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The telegram at the top carries a big message of increased net-profits to fruit-growers. Read it! are dealer 
Sold in Boston, New York or any other large market, the story is always the same—Elbertas $1.50 to m 
- ° e 
$1.62 (and even as low as 75c) when J. H. Hale’s at the very same time command $2.00 to $2.50. to give eat 
And these are not a half-dozen selected crates from a few pet trees, but carload shipments season after season from big eer wt 
commercial orchards— grown, shipped and sold under identically the same conditions as Elbertas. J. H. Hale peaches sar ewe 
command premium profits: because they are larger, more richly colored, better quality, and, what is most important, are ah knows 
such long keepers and shippers—they give fruit dealers much longer to dispose of their stock—and without wastage. — he 
- = ‘“ secure. E 
$1.34 Per Crate Net After All Expenses Be Sure You Get Genuine than for other apples. Delicious bears in every apple the eyes of 
ree ‘ region, wonderfully hardy, immensely profitable. And are interest 
The cost of marketing peaches averages about the We grow and sell J. H. Hale trees under an exclusive we sell you genuine Delicious trees at same prices as - , 
same on all varieties. Mr. Hale’s figures on his contract with Mr. Hale, and control absolutely all ordinary varieties. See catalog for full list be exiles == possible. 
Georgia crop are: harvesting and package 33c; freight scions, buds and propagating wood from his bearing per ittatie. ound Grain $ PP. = and determ 
and refrigeration 51c; commission 7%—a total cost of?~ J. H. Hale peach orchards. William P. Stark trees are 8 : = onteag A 
95c per crate on Elbertas, and $1.00 on J. H. Hale’s. _ sold only direct from our Stark City Nurseries—never - ° 5 € 
But note this—after all expenses were paid the — through agents. For your protection we put a trade- Lowest, Direct From Nursery Prices which oan 
Elbertas brought back 62c per crate net profit, and marked wooden tag with Mr. Hale’s autographic Our business is based on giving you extra value, this big Cot 
the J. H. Hale’s brought $1.34 per crate net profit. signature on all J. H. =~ hardy, Ozark Mountain grown trees, with the big, consideratia 
In carload lots the J. H. Hale’s yielded $380 more Hale trees, as shown PLM Bob STARK heavy root-systems for which William P. Stark trees _ Last yea 
net money per car. Who can afford to plant Elbertas, below. Look for it! ~~ TRADE MARK MO are famous. And at lowest growers’ prices. No agents, into a panic 
with facts like these before them? canvassers, or “‘ plate-book”’ men. Every tree or plant in Europe 
doubly guaranteed true-to-name. Grown by experts, the foreign « 
The “Million Dollar” Peach Home-Grown Peaches All Summer trained and handled as if for our own orchards. statements 
° . . ° e te < i i i i am 
Here is what gives the J. H. Hale peach an excess Rs Page an, Meaty nrg Place gtr 2 guide, Complete planting directions with every order. Reeve. < 
Se CE aE 4 25 of showing the ripening dates of best extra early, early, ‘ Phi. 
saat getele of “ra ae ae mid-season and late varieties. By following this chart We Ship Everywhere — - pple s 
Se a you can have ripe, home-grown peaches for three Safe Arrival Guaranteed rool ved r 
Size—¥%; to ' larger than Elberta. months—from the Mayflower, the earliest of all, to ia ae : cay any 
Flesh like a cling, yet perfect freestone. Mammoth Heath. approximately 100 days later William P. Stark trees are growing in every state in was surprise 
So firm ships like apples. Won’t squash. endl Eerdies anki wet : y Me a * the Union. Being hardy, mountain grown, they thrive € price co 
Wonderful keeper, longer than any other peach. 2 es eee ee ee oe ee oe in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Montana, etc. Close of the ; 
Golden yellow flesh, skin rich deep crimson. peach-growing and marketing. They succeed equally well in California. We even ship The ma 
aaa rm — Dyer y -sahend es ion ™ G sne Delici Great D stAnel to Europe, Australia and Asia. Our “3,000- mile roduce pov 
poe talent sare thea mag Bere oe enuine icious—Grea _— , ‘PP e package”’ ensures safe delivery to any shipping point or growing 
Canning—Holds shape, won’t rag out. More and more growers are planting Delicious as in the world. It is one of the things we are proud of— ful grading. 
Wonderful adaptability to all peach regions. they see their neighbors get $3 to $5 more per barrel it is one of the things you will like in dealing with us. secured this 
or him to « 
CHECK AND MAIL COUPON e vance of tt 
Send for 160-Page Book! Mailed Free! wer, ofte 
WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES, i : : : arrel, J kr 
Box 614, Stark City, Missouri We have written this book to help you. It tells all about each variety, be it apple, peach, pear, ape have 
Please mail me your 160-page catalog. I am interested in plum, cherry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, currant, gooseberry, strawberry, roses, ornamentals, or od = 
O J.H. Hale Peach O Sulliindsitinte shrubs. Describes habits of growth, ripening season, kind of fruit, age of bearing, best money-makers, as Boy, Mel 
where each variety does best. Illustrated from actual photographs. Prices in plain figures. Easy to icious at 
[| Apples [| Plums [] Roses . F > ): : Consumer fee 
read and easy to order from. Mailed only on request. It will come by return mail if you write today. chase such 
[ | Peaches [ | Cherries Grapes ingly high , 
ae | AM P. STARK NURSERIES i 
ILLI : tao 
” pproximate Number of Trees Desired. y P da Th Box so al, that 
ou can’t forget our address. e : | 'y Us of a g 
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Mr. W. E. Wright, who is interested in 
a large Indiana orchard company, asks the 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower to give him 
suggestions on the marketing of the apple 
crop. This is the vital question now facing 
fruit growers of this the greatest fruit pro- 
ducing country in the world. There are 
hundreds of men capable of producing 
superior apples where there is one man 
skilled in selling his product to the best 
advantage. Bear in mind that this is 
a big subject which in order to be treated 
fully would require a message that would 
fill a large sized book, therefore I can 
vg: wl in this brief article give suggestions 
as they occur to me. 

Here is a question that arises first in my 
mind: How do the great department stores 
market their goods? In most instances 
you will find that these great stores com- 
mand the confidence of the public by having 
secured the reputation through long years 
of service of giving every patron good 
service and entire satisfaction. One such 
store has for its slogan the words: “We 
are dealers in satisfaction.” 


Poor Fruit 

The grower of poor fruit cannot expect 
to give satisfaction to his patrons, therefore 
the first thing that he must possess is the 
ability to produce high class apples. The 
next important thing is the grading and 
packing. Then he must possess a reason- 
able knowledge of the condition of the apple 
crop of the various states and of the country 
at large. This is not an easy thing to 
secure. Each season dust is thrown into 
the eyes of the apple grower by men who 
are interested in ah apples as low as 
possible. These apple Capen are shrewd. 
and determined. me of them lose no op- 
portunity to deceive the apple grower as 
regards the number of barrels of apples 
which can be depended upon throughout 
this big country during the season under 
consideration. 
_ Last year apple growers were thrown 
into a panic by being told that the war 
in Europe would cut off almost entirely 


the foreign demand for apples. Misleading . 


statements were made in regard to the 
amount of apples formerly ship to 
Europe. These statements so far deceived 
the apple growers as to induce them to 
sell their fruit at a very low price, yielding 
scarcely any profit. ter on everybody 
was surprised at the demand for apples and 

€ price continued to advance until the 
close of the shipping season. 

The man who makes it his business to 
roduce apples must secure a reputation 
or growing superior quality and for care- 
ful grading. When an apple grower has 
Secured this reputation it is not unusual 
for him to obtain a price largely in ad- 
vance of that received by the average 

wer, often amounting to a dollar a 

tel. I know of instances where apple 
ons have built up a retail trade of care- 
ully graded, well grown apples, by which 
they can sell to the consumer such varieties 
8 Spy, McIntosh, Banana, Fameuse and 

licious at $6.00 per barrel, and yet the 
consumer feels favored to be able to pur- 
chase such high class apples at this seem- 
ingly high price. 
Good Fruit 

It has been claimed, and I consider it 
truthful, that there has never been a sur- 
Plus of a superior grade of apples. The 
Same may be said of almost all other fruits. 
lls year there is an oversupply of peaches 
™ western New York, but the oversupply 
oes not consist of the first class fruit, for our 


peaches produced. 


By C. A. GREEN 


largest canning establishment sends out a report that it will buy all of the first class 
It is the riff raff, the poorer grade of peaches, which is almost un- 























A Branch of Baldwin Apples 











salable. The growers did ‘not thin out 
the fruit and it is largely small and of 
poor quality. 

I offered a fancy grocer in this city last 
July several crates filled with pint boxes 
of Syracuse raspberry. This variety pro- 
duces exceedingly large and brightly colored 
fruit of high quality. At that time the 
Cuthbert red raspberry was a drug in the 
plentiful market, selling at 5 or 6 cents per 
pint, but the grocer offered me 12 cents a 

int for my superior specimens, and I 
ound later that he was selling these rasp- 
berries, which he bought of me at 12 cents 
per pint, at 18 cents per pint, or 36 cents per 
quart. No matter how much oversupplied 
the market might have been for Cuthbert, 
I would have had no trouble in selling my 
larger and better colored raspberries at 
double the ordinary price for inferior fruit. 


A Reputation 


My advice then to the apple grower is to 
start in without delay in securing a repu- 
tation for growing fine fruit, and for so 
grading and packing that the fruit in the 
center of the barrel shall be as good as on the 
face. Since the department store cannot 
succeed in building up a profitable business 
in a year or two, the orchardist must not 
expect to secure a reputation in a year or 
two for selling superior fruit carefully 
graded, but when he does secure it it is a 
valuable asset. 


Here is a question that often arises: 
Since the average apple grower does not 
grow the best quality of apples and does not 
grade carefully and honestly, how can the 
conscientious grower and packer market his 
apples in competition with the dishonest 
man? Here has been the discouraging 
feature up before apple growers for a decade, 
but the conscientious man will in time have 
a reputation which he cannot afford to 
impair, and his brand of apples will be re- 
cognized by the local market and in the 
distant market, thus after a lapse of time 
he can fix his own price and will not be 
subject to the ups and downs of prices paid. 
to less skillful or considerate producers. 





Honey 


It is Palestine’s unique geographical 
position that enables her to produce such 
fine honey. Here the flora of three different 
continents meet, and this fact, coupled 
with ‘other circumstances, has made the 
conditions in Palestine ideal for honey 
culture. Some time ago two brothers in 
Jaffa ran an apiary on novel lines. They 
conceived the ingenious idea of furnishing 
the bees with material for honey-making 
purposes throughout eight months of the 
year. Camping first at a low altitude, they 
waited until the flowers of that locality 
were over, and then conveyed the hives on 
camel-back to a higher place, thus following: 
up the consecutive blossoming of different 
flowers. They were even able to separate 
the produce of these overworked bees into: 
“orange-blossom honey,” “thyme honey,” 
and so on, with each succeeding flower. By 
using modern extraction machinery and 
replacing the combs, one hundred hives 
were made to yield no less than six tons of 
honey in the year. This is nearly three 
times as much honey per hive as the maxi- 
mum ag on the great honey farms of 
Australia and America.—‘Wide World 
Magazine.” 
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Farmers’ Orchard Profits 


I am a firm believer in the idea that there is no farm 
in this vicinity capable of being profitably cultivated, 
and which is the home of a family, that should not have 
its apple orchard, well cared for and of sufficient size to 
furnish the family with an abundant supply of this deli- 
cious fruit during the entire year. The owner may not 
be able to figure out an actual cash profit, but there are 
profits in the way of health and comfort which come to 
the members of the family, both now and in the years to 
come, which can not be computed in money and which, 
in many cases, are never recognized nor fully appreciated. 


Whether it is wise for the ordinary farmer to grow 
apples more extensively than this is the question. Mr. 
Snyder thinks that because of the scarcity and high cost 
of farm help there is little or no profit even when the crops 
are abundant and that with the “uncertainty of all horti- 
cultural operations” the returns do not warrant the 
needed outlay for labor and materials. I believe, and 
experience and observation teach, that the apple crop is 
just as sure as any other farm crop, under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

In growing a crop of corn the intelligent farmer expects 
returns at harvest just about in proportion to the care he 
has given to all the details, from the selection of the seed 
until harvest. A frost or drouth may change the result 
to some extent, but even the ill effects of these he may 
modify to a considerable extent, as many of us have 
learned. Apply the same intelligent care to the apple 
crop and receive the reward. 

“When apples are plentiful everybody has them and 
the price is usually so low there is little if any profit,” 
says the article already referred to. And we have heard 
the same many times before. Our experience is that the 
years when apples are so plentiful that good fruit, such 
as is produced in the well-cared for orchard, intelligently 
marketed, will not make a reasonable profit, are exceed- 
ingly rare. We have known but one such instance ‘in a 
score of years. 

Summer apples are not generally considered profitable. 
Portage County has had an unusually large crop of them 
this year. Red Astrachans, barreled and shipped to the 
city, netted more than two cents a pound. Any variety 
of choice summer apples readily brought a dollar a bushel 
from the growers’ wagon in the near-by cities, until the 
middle of August. With an average yield of 10 bushels 
to the tree which is a low estimate, and 30 trees to the 
acre, we have a gross receipt of $300 per acre. While 
winter fruit is not so plentiful, past experience leads us 
to believe that the returns from it will not be disappoint- 
ing, but that the crop will pay fully as well as any other 
staple farm crop. 

We certainly agree that failures in apple culture do 
occur; but that they are more frequent than with other 
farm ‘crops under the same degree of intelligent care, we 
can not admit. Neither can we believe that when we 
have a failure, “a lot of good money and hard labor has 
been thrown away.’’ Apple culture is not a one year 
proposition. If the expense of fertilization and culture 
and spraying, which we give to a tree does not, for some 
unavoidable cause, result in a crop of fruit in the year in 
which it is applied, it does make for a more healthy and 
fruitful tree in the years which are to follow. 

While we urge the family orchard on every farm, it 
will probably not be wise for the farmer to engage in 
commercial orcharding unless he has a location pecu- 
liarly suited to apple culture or which can be made 80. 
The most successful orchards in this county are on the 
tops and slopes of hills of considerable elevation above 
the surrounding territory, having a clayloam soil, under- 
laid at no great depth with rock. These, under wise man- 
agement, have been continuously profitable; and good 
sense would seem to suggest that they be continued as 
orchards, and that other similar locations should be given 
to this line of horticultural work.—C. H. Sapp, Portage 
Co., O., in Ohio Farmer. 


The Sops of Wine 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
W. H. HUSE, Ohio 


It is Sunday evening, the ‘folks’ are visiting at a 
neighbor’s and I have just indulged my appetite with 
bread, butter and applesauce. The absence of critics 
was my excuse for relapsing into the unconventionality 
of boyhood and spreading a thick coating of the sauce 
on the slice of bread and butter, or, as the fastidious un- 
regenerate might call it, butter and bread, another boyish 
relapse. As the expert tea mixer can distinguish a flavor 
in a blend that is absent from either unmixed brand, so 
the specialist in applesauce—would there were more of 
them—can appreciate a deliciousness in an intimate 
blend of homebaked bread, butter and applesauce that is 
not obtained from the best rolls that modern baker ever 
fabricated eaten with butter and sauce when the latter is 
genteelly sipped from the tip of a delicate silver spoon 
that has removed it from a still more delicate sauce dish. 


This sauce of mine, however, has a flavor all its own, 
different from that of any other variety of apple I have 
ever tasted, for the apples were Sops of Wine, corrupte 
by us boys forty years ago into Sopsy Vine. My Standard 
dictionary informs me that Hominy is another name that 
is given it. Whatever its name I want to speak a word 
in its favor. It is not a complete success as a commercial 
apple. Like all fruit that ripens early it is not a = 
keeper, but for home consumption, especially by the boys 
always eager for green apples, it is a great success. It is 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


one of the earliest apples here in New Hampshire and that 
may account in part for one’s appreciation of its flavor, 
but not entirely. I find that its luscious flavor appeals 
to my appetite now just as effectively as when we boys 
used to try to get up earliest on summer mornings so as 
to get the first pick of ‘“Sopsies” that had fallen during 
the night and hide them in a hole in the haymow for future 
use. I also find that no apple during the fall and winter 
has a flavor in any way superior, to say the least, to that 
of the ‘‘Sopsy.”’ 

The Sops of Wine is a medium sized, round apple, red 
with occasionally a little yellow and sometimes slightly 
striped. Its lack of decided acidity sometimes makes it 
advisable to add a small proportion of apples with more 
acid in one’s August pies. Not enough should be added, 
however, to destroy the delicate and delicious flavor of 
the ‘Sopsies.”’ Their delightful aroma is an asset of value. 


About sixty or seventy years ago some agent, or agents, 
must have thoroughly canvassed. this region and supplied 
home orchards with this old variety. Its name is no more 
to be found in fruit catalogs and when the few trees that 
I have and know of have gone the way of all flesh, human 
and vegetable, the future boys of this locality will not 
feel the rapture of munching “Sopsies’”’ unless the variety 
is perpetuated by grafting. 





Strawberry Bed 


Covering 


There is probably no better covering for the strawberry 
bed during the winter, than a layer of clean straw of some 
kind, though some growers prefer to use a mulch of 
strawy manure. Whatever material is used, it should 
be as free as possible from the seeds of grass and weeds, 
otherwise they will cause trouble when they come up 
among the plants in the spring. 








The fall planting of trees, etc., is more commonly practiced now 
than in past years. The soilisin better condition in the fall for 
planting and we all have more time in the fall. Spring isa ae 
busy season as compared with fall. I advise banking up with eart 
around the base of fall planted trees, and after the shrub or vine 
has been planted I advise throwing over each a light forkful of 
strawy manure or litter, to be removed or stirred after freezing is 
over the following spring. 











The covering should be applied after the ground be- 
comes frozen late in the fall, and ought to be deep enough 
to prevent rapid freezing and thawing, say three or four 
inches. In general itis advisable to place boards, brush 
or poles on the mulch to hold it in place when there are 
strong winds. 

The main reason for covering the strawberry plants is 
to prevent the alternate freezing and thawing of the soil 
during cold nights and warm days. When plants are not 
protected, they are likely to have their crowns and roots 
injured and may die. 

In addition to preventing this, the mulch will retain 
moisture and may retard the blooming period for a week 
or ten days. The latter is advantageous, as the killing 
of the blooms by the late frosts in the spring may be 
avoided. 

When growth begins in the spring, the mulch is removed. 
Part of it may be worked around the crowns of the plants 
to form a clean bed for the fruit to rest on, thus keeping 
it out of the dirt. The remainder is removed to allow 
irrigation and cultivation—Professor R. A. McGinty, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 


———o0—o—o———— 

It is not written, blessed is he that feedeth the poor, 

but he that considereth the poor. A little thought and a 

little kindness are often worth more than a great deal of 
money.—Ruskin. 


———0—0—0———— 

Plant this fall hardy trees, currants, gooseberries, 

raspberries, blackberries. Cover each plant with strawy 

manure. Then you will gain almost one year over the 

same things planted next spring. Do not plant roses, 
peaches or strawberries at the north in fall. 
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The Apple Situation 
P. J. Carey, Dominion Fruit Branch, Ottawa 


The fruit season of 1914-15 is a thing of the past, 
Like all other seasons it has left its lessons, and much 
material from which we may draw useful conclusions, 
The lessons brought out by the last season’s apple opera- 
tions are perhaps the most striking in the history of the 
apple trade in Ontario, says The Canadian Horticulturist 

No blame should attach to the apple speculator for 
retiring from the field. He did right on principle. He 
felt, and rightly, that he was not in business to accom- 
modate growers in a bad year. Against reputable apple 
buyers I have not a word to say. They will compare 
favorably with any other class of dealers in the country 
There are only a few of them left. Let us hope those 
that are left are the cream. 

From what has been said one would expect that the 
apple situation last season must have proved the worst 
in history. What then did happen? "om in the early 
winter months there were signs of an actual scarcity of 
apples in the different market centres. Prices began to 
stiffen, and in March importations of American apples in 
barrels from New York State, were made to meet the 
demand in the larger cities such as Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal. Many commission houses were bare of apples, 
There was no trouble in selling “Spies” at six dollars per 
barrel, and that much abused variety “Ben Davis” 
brought as high as four dollars wholesale. — 

There is no effect without a cause. It seems to me that 
the experience of the past season should bring home to 
those interested in the apple trade, especially the growers, 
an object lesson never to be forgotten. It shows that 
when apples are a moderate price, as compared with a 
high price, and there is no restraint of trade, double or 
treble the quantity may go into consumption. It proves 
that in order to market the large crops of apples that are 
bound to come from increased production, the prices 
must be such as will make it possible for every man, 
woman and child to eat apples. The initial price at the 
orchard or packing house sets the pace. If moderate, all 
other conditions being right, there will be a free movement 
of the fruit into consumption. If exorbitant, consumption 
is blocked and the trouble begins. 

In 1907 the New York State dealers wildly bought up 
the crop at three dollars and over a barrel on the trees, 
placed the fruit in cold storage and waited for a market 
that would show a profit. It never came. The following 
spring the cold storages were full of apples. The con- 
sumer went without apples, and the dealers went broke. 
Means should be taken to discourage or eliminate the 
speculative element out of the business. It is the practice 
of many speculators to store large quantities of apples 
until the late winter or spring, or hold them at prices 
above the reach of the ordinary consumer. 

Unless fruit has to be repacked for export, the proper 
storehouses for the bulk of our winter apples, are the 
homes of our consumers. The time to put in the annual 
supply is when the apple appetite is keen and that is in 
the months of October, November and December 

The statement has been made that a large percentage 
of our people are unable to buy fruit at any price. This, 
unfortunately, may be true, but I want to make this 
statement, that a large percentage of our people who do 
not use apples, except by the “small measure,” would 
make a great financial saving if they made the apple a 
general article of food, instead of making a struggle to 
pay for high priced commodities. Coupled with this 
advantage, would be another, namely, that of putti 
into general use a commodity that stands high in f 
values. 

Much good has been accomplished by the educational 
campaign carried on in the free circulation of thousands 
of recipe books, showing the numerous ways in which the 
apple can be used as an article of food. Hundreds of 
families in Toronto this year kought their apples for the 
first time by the box or barrel. 

A continuation of the educational work of advertising 
the apple and an increased effort on the part of the pro- 
ducer to place on the market a good sound article, well 
and honestly packed, will work wonders in increasing the 
demand for our apples. Better distribution, better trans- 
portation facilities, and the shortening of the road be- 
tween the producer and the consumer, are problems of 
the first importance. 


Raise Plenty of Grapes 


Where grapes will live these also may be set between 
the trees and trained over a rough trellis, says American 
Cultivator. : 

The secret of good grapes is proper pruning, and this 
is easily done, but a grape run riot will usually bear 
grapes, although not of so good a quality. Concords, 
Delawares, Wordens and Moore’s Early will grow m 
quite a cold climate. I know of a Delaware that adorns 
the south side of a house running up over a - ed 
and pruned only enough to keep it where it can hand 
to lay it down in the fall to cover it. There is no science 
In its pruning, but it bears bushels of grapes. This is m 
45° N. latitude. Where a trellis is used the laying down 
for winter is very simple, consisting merely of removing 
the supports and laying trellis and all upon the ground. 

When once one becomes accustomed to plenty of fruit 
it would be a great privation to do without it. It 8 
healthful and pleasing and few people feel able to buy 
very much of it, although much more is purchased 
used to be years ago. The better plan is to raise plenty 
of it, then one is sure of it and there is always 4 y 
market for all one does not want oneself. 
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Objections to a College 
Education 


I am asked what are the objections to a course in 
college. There are many things that can be said in favor 
of a college education. Generally speaking such an edu- 
cation is exceedingly desirable. The objections may be 
first, that the individual in consequence of his college 
course may feel himself above his fellows and above 
common work, or what is known as drudgery. Anything 
which has such an effect as this upon an individual is 
objectionable. We must be satisfied with small be- 
ginnings, with years of patient submission to economy 
and frugality, and the doing of many things that are not 
satisfying to the ambitious. If a college education leads 
us, instead of to practical affairs, to castles in the air that 
are doubtful of realization, I should prefer not to have the 
college course. 

I have known college bred men who have held themselves 
aloof from their fellows, being obsessed with the thought 
that they were superior to the every day man or the 
man whose education was not so extensive as their own. 
Such feelings as this are fatal to a man’s success and tend 
to make him supercilious and snobbish, giving pain to 
many who are already overburdened with sorrow. There 
is enough misfortune and grief in this world without an 
individuals adding to the sorrows of the world by snobbis 
manners. 

Take, for instance, the boy on the farm who is modest, 
industrious and willing to work at anything that offers 
hope of reward. If, when he returns from his college 
studies, he feels above farming or fruit growing, and 
considers his field of operations such as only the city can 
command, I should object to a college course. 

The college course does not effect all people alike. 
While I have evidence that college education has injured 
the chances of success of many men, yet on the other hand, 
it has been helpful to many. I know a farmer’s boy who 
on graduating from college was found shortly after diggin 
trenches and laying tile, his shoes and overalls cover 
with mud, and perspiring at every pore, without feeling 
in the least embarrassed when some of his city friends 
found him engaged in this useful employment. 

Why is it that so many farmer’s boys without a college 
education have made notable successes of life? In answer 
to this question I will say that the boy who has no such 
thorough education may feel that his efforts must of 
necessity be greater along the line of his 
life work on account of the lack of a 
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people look upon a college education as a talisman which 
will give them a ranteed success in life. I am sure we 
both take exception to that view. To treat your subject 
upon the basis of the limitations of a college education 
will enable you to show, as you have done, the college 
has already failed if its graduate enters upon life with a 
distaste for honest labor, an alienated sympathy for the 
common lot of life or an impaired morality. I believe 
young men are to be encouraged to go to college but that 
their ideals in so doing should be carefully guarded and 
that they cannot be too careful in the choice of college 
or of the course of study pursued. 

My own conviction is that the literary side of college 
education has been over emphasized and that one reason 
for many failures of college men to make good is that 
they have been educated for vocations for which they are 
not well fitted. I believe that the larger recognition of 
the value of vocational and technical schools and such 
short courses as have practical application upon the varied 
vocations of life would relieve the colleges of much of the 
embarrassment in which they are involved through the 
failure of some of their graduates to demonstrate to the 
world the value of their education. 


I appreciate the positive way in which you have handled 
this subject without disparagement of a college education 
while emphasizing the full value of the rugged virtues of 
every day life. t feel that in these days we are coming 
to a better solution of, this question. To-day many 
college boys are looking toward the farm and fruit raising 
as well as many farmer boys looking toward college. 
Perhaps we will be able to see the day in which both of 
these classes will realize that they have a mutual interest 
in both sides of this question. I believe that you are 
seeking to use your influential position to that end. With 
all good wishes, I am, Heartily yours, E. D. Shepard, D.D. 
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Most farmers and suburban dwellers make some effort 
to grow fiuit and vegetables for home use, but in the 
majority of cases they do not grow enough to supply their 
families, and that which they do grow is often inferior 
in quality. It is a common sight to observe people on 
their way home irom town stop at the corner grocery for 
a choice head of lettuce or basket of strawberries, when on 
ground a distance of less than one hundred yards from 
their kitchen they could have growing, fresh and juicy, 
a very much superior product. 
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Chickens and Apples 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
CALVIN FORBES 


I am sure that there was never a vocation that has 
lured so many into, and beyond the realms of expectation 
as has the business of raising hens and roosters. 

Perhaps it is not the desire to get rich within the twenty 
one days that it takes to change a fresh egg into a feathered 
promise of uncertainty, as that there is something that 
seems to create a live interest in the work itself,—a hope 
with the exception of attainment,—it is the desire coupled 
with the uncertainty, that makes it alluring. The sensa- 
tion is like that of pus your money into a slot machine 
or any other sort of lottery. Perhaps you will, perhaps you 
won’t. It is that suspense that stimulates the desire. 

There are yet many people who have never ventured 
in the chicken business. To those who are getting ready 
to “set the hen,” let me volunteer the suggestion, if you 
have a bank note due in sixty days, don’t depend entirely 
on the hen. In the meantime, go and earn at least a part 
of the money in another way if you would be safe. If 
the nest should become infested with those little black 
mites, the hen might change her mind about becoming a 
mother. If a hen makes up her mind that maternity is 
not a desirable condition, all she has to do is to get up 
and “walk out,” and your note is not paid. 

It actually takes more experience to raise chickens 
than it does to preach a funeral sermon. There are many 
little and seeming unimportant matters that really do 
effect the result that are usually overlooked. The cat 
that had been trusted for six years finally took it into his 
head— like many well meaning people,—that chickens 
would be good to eat, and it was several days before I 
discovered the cause of a certain lot being reduced from 
nineteen to seven. I made the discovery early one morn- 
~— a few moments before the cat’s funeral, 

en, when I pulled up a fence post that was standing 
near a brood of young promises, I unfortunately left the 
hole remaining in the ground. I soon discovered that six 
of the chickens had found the hole. It was the ones en 
ig tom called m7 attention to the fact. 
hen, when I had raised a good bunch of them to be 
half grown, and I had begun to estimate about how much 
cash they would bring, I went out to the coop one morning 
to find seventeen of them laying dead on the ground. 
What killed them I never knew, but I am sure that it 
was no friend of chickens. 





thorough education, and on that ac- 
count he buckles on the armor with 
more vigor, whereas the college bred 
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However, it does not always work 
that way. One season I set fifty-one 
eggs, and hatched fifty-one chickens. 
and I think that I raised forty-six of 





man, feeling that he already has an ad- 
vantage not possessed by most farmer’s 
boys, falls back or leans upon the 
facilities which he has secured and 
does not make the persistent or ear- 
nest effort for success which the less 
favored farmer’s boy finds necessary. 

Further than this, the boy on the 
farm has been taught there thousands 
of things that even he himself is hardly 
aware of that can be made useful in 
almost any walk of life. Among these 
things that the farmer boy has learned 
iseconomy and slow but sure methods 
of laying up money. He is satisfied with 
small returns and makes those returns 
go a long way in providing for himself 
or those dependent upon him. Econ- 
omy being the foundation of nearly all 
human endeavor, those who possess 
it, or have been taught it in early 

ears, possess ther ein one of the greatest 
elps for future endeavors. 

Then the farmer’s boy has health. 
He has a vigorous constitution which 
not only wards off disease, but enables 
him to endure long hours of study or 
toil that are often necessary for success. 


Then there is morality, which I 
cannot help feeling is more pronounced 
among farmer boys than among city 
boys, though some will deny this state- 
ment. My thought is that constant 


them to maturity. 
Chickens seem to be a necessary 








nuisance on the farm. We do not 
seem to get along without their pro- 
ducts, and yet we swear every day that 
they destroy more good stuff than 
their blasted necks are worth. 

This one thing is true, that unless 
the place is fitted up properly for rais- 
ing chicks, (and very few olaie are,) 
or unless the neighboring farmers raise 
grain crops that are a reasonable dist- 
ance from your barn yard, there is 
no money in the chicken business. If 
they are shut up and fed grain at the 
market price it is doubtful whether 
they will pay for their feed and care. 

I think that I have as good a variety 
of hens as my neighbors, and yet I do 
not think that they pay their way. 
The breed is what I call the Malays’ 
(they may lay, or they may not.) 
Perhaps not. 

This season we are raising:a lot of 
chicks that have a large white top-not 
on the back of their heads, and they 
are provided with an extra toe more 
than the others have. According to 
authorities, the hen that scratches is 
the hen that lays the eggs. With the 
extra toe they should be able to do 
more scratching, so of course, and in 
like proportion we shall be looking for 








contact with nature and plenty of out- 
oor exercise, which the boy on the 
farm has, adds in buildng up the moral 
tone, and havin fewer distractions, the 
Tural church maxes a deeper impression 
— the farmer’s boy than can the 
churches of cities.—Charles A. Green. 


Comments by Rev. Earl D. 
Shepard, D. D. 
President Genesee Wesleyan Semin- 
ary, Lima, N. Y. 
Mr. Charles A. Green:—I appreciate 


the tactful way in which you have even poplar. In front of these plant the lower growing trees, such as Norway 
ndied the delicate question of your hae cedar and other evergreens. In front of these plant the high growing 
editorial and do not feel that my sug- shrubs, and in front of these the low growing shrubs. Then if you wish to orna- 


Sestions are needed. However, since 
you have asked me, I will try to make 
oP: I would like to see the title 
mitations of a College Education” 
Tather than “Objections to a College 
lucation.”” I believe there can be no 
objection to the right kind of a college 
ucation. However, many young 





with it beds of flowerin 


The above photograph illustrates how an attractive border can be arranged 
and planted. In old times those who planted ornamental trees and shrubs scattered 
them here and there over the lawn, thus obstructing the lawn and defacing it. 
The modern idea is to group the shrubbery along the borders of the home grounds, 
something after the manner of the above photograph, thus leaving a large space 
for unbroken lawn. The contrast between an effective border of trees and shrubs 
lends attraction to the open space of lawn and makes it easy to mow the lawn by 
horsepower if it is large. 


Plant at the rear of the border trees such as elm, maple, beech, basswood, or 


ment further, you can introduce here and there in front of the border and connected 
i lants. The perennial phlox is unexcelled for this purpose, 
and once planted the phlox will continue to blossom during the months of summer 
for ten years or more. If you catch on to this idea of ornamenting your home 
grounds you can make them beautiful at slight expense. 


more eggs. 

As a scavenger and fertilizer the hen 
has her place. Among trees she is 
good, but I would rather have a row 
of apple trees for profit than a yard full 
of chickens. 

I am sure that a man can attain 
a higher degree of Christianity in rais- 
ing apples than in the propagation of 
hens. I find that very often I am 
a to say, (yes prompted,) what 

said when I was asked how to get 

ower out of a stream of falling water. 
he only difference is, you only have 
to dam the stream once. 

To sum the matter up, chickens can 
only be raised wth profit or pleasure 
under right condi‘ions. There must be 
suitable buildings, how ever simple, with 
large parks well and securely fenced. 
There must be plenty of the nght kind 
of food and drink. It takes some 
capital to secure these conditions, but 
without them there wili be no success. 
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Rochester and Vicinity Has 
Many English Walnuts 


Secretary Tells Why Growers Meet Here 
Discusses the Industry 


Seedling Trees Around Here That Will Furnish 
Standard Varieties for Future. 


The Northern Nut Growers’ association convene in 
Rochester at the Powers Hotel. Dr. William C. Deming, 
of Georgetown, Conn., Secretary-Treasurer, has issued the 
following: 

“The nut growers will meet in Rochester because there 
are more English walnut trees in and about Rochester, 
probably, than in any other place this side of the Pacific 
coast, and more attention is being given to this nut than 
to any other by nut growers and the public. That the 
tree is hardy and will bear good nuts has been proved 
right here in Rochester, and the thing to be proved next 
is what varieties are the best to grow. The best trees 
must be located and studied for hardiness, prolific bearing 
and good nuts. 

“Tt won’t do to plant nuts or seedling trees if the best 
results are to be obtained, any more than a man would plant 
seedling apples or peaches for good results. You know 
all about that here in Rochester. They have tried out 
seedling English walnut trees in California, and they 
won't do. They are topworking these seedling orchards 
to standard varieties. Such standard varieties bear as 
soon as apple trees and have the other qualities necessary 
for commercial success. 


Propagated Like Fruit Trees 
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After a little experience, the operator will have learned to 

regulate the evaporator so as to obtain the best results. 

After the proper consistency has been attained, the jelly 

should be allowed to flow into the receiving packages, 

whatever they may be, and allowed to stand until cold. 
Apple Butter 

Next to vinegar, apple butter is without a doubt the 
most staple of apple by-products, and one of the simplest 
to produce. 

The ingredients for good apple butter are about as 
follows: 58 gallons of cider, 5 bushels of good apples, 35 
pounds of sugar, 1 to 1}4 pounds of spice. 

The cider should be made of a good grade of ripe apples 
and need not be of any particular kind. The apples put 
into the boiled cider should be ripe. The cider should be 
reduced to jelly in the evaporator (seven to one). 


TheFarmers Ice Supply 


Every farmer should put in an ample supply of ice for 
use during the warm weather. This is not merely adding 
a luxury to the farm supplies but something that is a 
necessity, for there are many products that may be kept 
in much better condition by the use of ice, consequently, 
a better price will be obtained in the market, says The 
Farmer’s Guide. The day has passed when the farmer 
can afford to get along without ice. No matter how good 
a dairy house or spring house he may have, he still needs 
ice. It is such a simple matter to put in a supply that the 
question of doing without it should not for a moment be 
considered. 

A suitable house should be prepared before the ap- 
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Give The Machinery 
Good Care 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. UNDERWOOD 


The problem concerning farm machinery is not its 
initial cost or the amount that should be maintained on a 
farm, but how long each machine or tool lasts. The 
length of valuable service which a given machine renders 
is determined by the care given it. The greater part of 
the loss sustained is due to negligence in caring for and 
housing the implements. If the exact amount in dollars 
could be given it would be a great eye-opener. 

Such machinery as power sprayers, discs, and, in fact, 
all kinds of machinery cost considerable money and jt 
behooves us who own such to exercise every care to make 
it last and do good work for as long a time as possible, 
The proper care while in the orchard or field consists in 
having the machine in good repair and properly adjusted, 
All working parts oni be kept well oiled and protected 
from dirt and sand, which are likely to find their way 
into the boxings and bearings. 

The big loss of farm machinery, however, comes through 
maltreatment during the time the machines and tools are 
not. in use. Every machine before being put away for 
the season should be overhauled and all repairs and ad- 
justments made. At this time it is a.ways fresh in the 
operator’s mind just what is needed for the next season’s 
work. If it is impossible to do the work at once, one shculd 
at least make proper note of it. If this precaution ig 
not taken and the machine is stored it is almost sure to 
be forgotten until wanted the next 
season, which means much waste time 





“All standard varieties come originally 
from seedlings, and here in Rochester, or 


when it can ill be afforded. 
Improperly cared for machines and 





near by, may be found seedling trees 
that will furnish standard varieties for 
the future. The English walnut is pro- 
— by budding or grafting, like all 
ruit trees. The members of the associ- 
ation want to see all your English wal- 
nut trees. Therefore all who see this 
notice are asked to let us _ know, 
through the chairman of the local com- 
mittee, R. T. Olcott, editor of the 
“American Nut Journal” in the Ellwan- 
ger & Barry building, all they can 
about any English walnut tree, of which 
they have knowledge. 


May Be Topworked on Hickories 


“We know that the pecan is hardy, 
and Rochester will not admit that any- 
thing that will grow in other states will 
not do as well in the favored region 
south of the Great Lakes. The pecan 
may be topworked on our native hickories 
and probably brought to bearing in 
three or four years. 

“There is a great future for our 
neglected shagbark hickory, but first 
the best varieties must be determined 
and propagated by grafting or bud- 
ding and topworking. This is the work 
that the association has set for itself, to 
determine the best varieties of native and 
introduced nuts and the best methods of 
propagating them and to encourage their 
planting. When the people come to 
realize that nuts furnish the most nu- 
tritious food substance known, compared 
with which our delectable soft fruit 
are hardly more than sips of sweetened 





ft. high, showing the vigorous growth at Green’s Nursery Farm. C. 
Burson at the right. 

Our superintendent has planted a large number of English walnut orchard trees and is planning 
to plant poove ep. believing as he does that English walnuts can be made a profitable crop in 
western New Yor! 





The above photograph gives a partial view of rows o English walnut trees 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 


A. Green in center and Supt. 


tools rust out almost as fast as the 
wear out. The wear cannot be ave 
but the rust can. Axle grease or thick oil 
is a good remedy. All iron and steel 
machines and tools should be greased 
or oiled when they are put away for the 
winter. Wooden and metal parts need- 
ing paint should receive a fresh coat. 
There is no reason why the wooden parts 
should often be replaced. They do not 
wear out, but rot out. Paint prevents 
this. Paint in sufficient quantity for 
this purpose costs but a trifle and pays 
big dividends in the long run. 


Every farmer and fruit grower can 
well afford to have a storage house for 
all the machines and tools on the place. 
I have had such a building on my farm 
for years and it has repaid its cost many 
times over. Such a structure need not 
be over large or expensive. A tight roof 
and sides that will keep out the storms 
can be secured by the use of one of the 
excellent roofing materials on the market 
and rough lumber that can be gotten 
cheaply. On some farms there is all the 
lumber one needs for this purpose lying 
about here and there. It is important 
to have a good floor. An earthen floor 
will not do. It is sure to be damp. A 
cement floor is excellent, but other 
materials will answer well. It should 
be properly drained so that no water 
will stand anywhere, either under or 
around the machinery. Doors should be 
in evidence and kept closed. Large nails 
can be driven in the side of the wall on 
which to hang pruning shears, saws, hoes, 








water, and when the proper varieties to 
plant have been determined, nut-tree 
planting will take first place. The great city populations 
of the future will be largely nourished by nuts. Rochester, 
city of nurseries, take notice of this! 

“This association offers also prizes amounting to $20 
for valuable shagbark hickory nuts, black walnuts, 
butternuts and Japanese walnuts. Boys, girls and grown 
men and women of Rochester and vicinity, try to win 
some of these prizes. Your name will be given to the 
varieties.” 
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Apple By-Products 
Cider Jelly 

The cider jelly business is a business which can be 
entered into with a comparatively small investment, but 
which will yield large returns when properly handled, 
says Southern Fruit Grower. 

Generally speaking, jelly as manufactured by house- 
keepers is unnecessarily expensive as there is usually too 
much sugar added. The larger manufacturers of jelly 
use comparatively little sugar. Apple jelly made from 
good sweet cider, made from ripe apples, can be made 
without any addition of sugar. 

If sweetening is desired, one pound of granulated sugar 
for each gallon of finished product will be sufficient. This 
should be added in syrup form as the juice runs from the 
evaporator. If it is desired to add any flavoring, it should 
be added at this time, as almost all flavoring extracts 
contain alcohol. and if put into the juice while in the 
evaporation it would be evaporated so that no trace of it 
would remain in the finished product. 

To make a good jelly the cider should be reduced about 
seven to one or reduced so as to bring it down to a con- 
sistency of from 55 to 59 degrees by the syrup hydrometer. 


proach of winter, as this cannot be well attended to in 
cold weather. The house should be built on high, well- 
drained ground, where there is no possibility of water re- 
maining near the surface. Gravelly soil is best. The 
house, itself, need not be expensive, simply a frame 
structure with a tight roof. The sides should be double 
boarded allowing for an air space between. If a permanent 
building is desired, one built of concrete is, of course, 
more lasting and much better. As concrete is a good 
conductor of heat, more insulating material is needed 
around the ice. There is nothing better than sawdust as a 
material to pack the ice in. This is available in lumbering 
communities in many northern states. Wild hay from 
bogs and swales will also answer the purpose very well. 
It must be packed solidly around and over the ice. 

Many farms are so situated that it is possible to make, 
at small expense, an ice pond, either by building a dam 
across some valley or tiny brook or by dredging a spring 
until it is of sufficient size and depth. Where a spring 
water supply is available it is much more sanitary than 
the ordinary ice cut from lake or river, which usually 
receives more or less sewerage from towns and cities, as 
well as from farmyards and outhouses. A temporary 
dam of boards, set on end, across a narrow valley will 
last a number of years, and even though there is no water 
during the summer and fall, the winter rains are pretty 
sure to fill up the “pond.” It is well to make sure that no 
drainage from the buildings can reach the ice pond. 
Where a tiny spring brooklet is near at hand it is well to 
build a concrete dam and dig out sufficiently to make a 
small fish pond. Such a pond will not only furnish ice, 
but if judiciously stocked, should furnish an abundance of 
fish in a few years. For ice-cutting purposes the water 
need not be over three feet in depth, but for fish it needs 
to be at least five or six feet for best results. 


and other small tools. 


What advantage a farmer hopes to obtain from standing 
a machine under a maple tree, in a leaky shed or on the 
lee side of the barn or other building, is not apparent. 
Such practices degrade the farmer, the farm, and rob the 
farming industry of that dignity which should be asse 
ciated with every legitimate business. 

A long, narrow building is not the best design for @ 
machine shed. The implements are usuaily placed in it 
much as sardines are packed in a box. The machine 
wanted is almost sure to be the one farthest away. T 
necessitates the removal of several machines before the 
one wanted can be obtained. A building 20x25 feet 1s m 
good proportion and near the right size for a small farm. 
Of course, this would not provide room for wagons of 
buggies. 

Every inquiry int- farm conditions reveals the same 
thing. Two farmers buy a machine at the same ume. 
Each farmer has an equal area to cultivate, and practl- 
cally the same work to do. The machine in the one case 
gives out and can no longer ke used. A new one 1s pul- 
chased. The other machine remains in first class workin 
order. Where is the difference? It is found in the liber 
use of the oil can, paint and proper winter storage. . 

No farmer would allow a machine to turn a wheel with 
a broken ball in the bearing, if he could see inside J 
what happens. The farmer is the engineer for his owR 
machines and should exercise that same care and foresight 
that the engineer takes in handling his engine. e 
improper care of machinery is one of the big leaks on the 
farm. There is no industry on the earth, other than 
farming and farm pursuits, that would stand through 
ages and maintain a livelihood for the peuple and at the 


same time permit of the wasteful methods so often 
lowed on the farm. This is only further proof that farm 
ing is a profitable business. 
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Shade Trees, Their 
Beauty and Importance 


“The sanitary value of trees is now very generally 
recognized. In the past this most important factor in 
the conservation of a healthful and temperate climate 
was sacrificed with ruthless hand. Through the waste 
of the forests winters have become colder, summers 
hotter; living springs have ceased to flow perpetually; 
fertilizing streams have disappeared; the earth is deeply 
frozen in winter and parched in summer, and finally new 
and grave diseases have appeared where formerly they 
were unknown.” 

The foregoing is an extract from an article written by 
Stephen Smith, M.D., LL.D., in 1899, while endeavoring 
to secure legislation empowering and requiring the De- 
partment of Parks in New York City to plant and cultivate 
trees, shrubs, plants, and vines in the streets, avenues, 
and public places of that city. Other cities in the States 
have followed suit, and since then a very general recogni- 
tion has been given to the beauty, grace, comfort, and 
healthfulness of trees, and especially of shade trees in 
parks and on city streets. 

Vegetation plays an important part, but especially do 
trees, in modifying the climate of large areas—the tem- 
perature of even a clump of trees is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than the surrounding country. The 
thermometer will vary from twenty to thirty degrees in 
the sun and shade, and as much as ten to eleven in the 
soil, and the reverse is true in winter. Railroad engineers 
use far less fuel in passing through forests in winter than 
in traversmg the same distance in open country. Who 
has not given a sigh of relief when on a hot summer’s 
day he has passed under a tree’s friendly shade? 


We have not only shade to be grateful 
for—trees give off a large quantity of 
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grower is assured a more stable price than the apple 
grower. 

The best soil for pears is one of a clayey nature and is 
usually one of the hard-to-work kind. If the orchard is 
grown on loamy soils one is not so certain of as regular 
crops and will , oes more pests and troubles to contend 
with. Locations being equal, the orchard of a loamy soil 
will be more susceptible to fungus diseases than that on 
a clay soil which dries off quickly. 


Care of the Young Orchard 


During the first few years field corn can be grown in 
the orchard to advantage. 
vation should be stopped by the first of July and a cover 
crop sown just before the last cultivation. For this 
purpose use vetch or mammoth clover. Oats sown with 
either of these legumes will make more certain a good 
covering in the fall. 


During the time of cultivation the cultivation should 
be frequent enough to keep a good dust mulch on the 
ground. Under no circumstances should the cultivation 
be deep near the trees. Deep and late cultivation will 
keep the trees growing too late in the season and conditions 
favoring blight will result. After trees are about 20 
years old they do not blight as readily as the younger ones, 
as after the trees bear good crops they do not grow so 
much, and therefore the tendency to blight is reduced. 


The older the trees get and the heavier crops produced 
the more fertilizer they require to keep them doing well. 
On account of the large trees shading the ground, cover 
crops do not do as well and therefore barnyard manure 
may have to be used to some extent. If this is necessary 
the application should be light so as not to stimulate the 
growth too much. I prefer to fertilize the orchard by the 
use of cover crops cae commercial fertilizers. 


When this is done the culti-* 
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A Plan to Send Apples 


to European Soldiers 


Every soldier in the trenches and hospitals of Europe 
will be given an apple in the near future, if plans now 
being worked out by a committee of the apple trade 
throughout the United States are successful. 

It is proposed to have a vessel take over an entire — 
of apples to be distributed free, under the auspices of the 
Red Cross, and efforts will be made to get President 
Wilson and Secretary of State Lansing to have the warring 
governments arrange for safe passage for the big ship- 
load to the various fronts and hospitals where the fruit 
can be placed in the hands of the American Red Cross for 
distribution, especially among the sick and wounded. 

“The apple trade and the growers of the country are 
working on this undertaking purely from humanitarian 
motives,” said one of the committee who is a leading 
wholesale apple distributor to-day. “It’s going to cost 
a lot of money for the fruit alone, and we shall call upon 
all the people engaged in the apple industry to contribute 
a portion of the expense. At first the trade did not take 
kindly to the plan, as it was feared that vessels could not 
be found to carry over the apples. Then the idea was 
conceived of chartering an apple ship which. would carry 
nothing but apples, and we rth that when the p 
is disclosed to the warring governments, none of wm 
will oppose free passage of our steamer, for it will go ona 
mission of charity. Address, Publicity Service, Traverse 
City, Mich. , 
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Your Backward Trees 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by F. H. SWEET 


In some orchards theré aie some trees 
that have fallen back in their growth and 





water from the surface of their foliage.’ 





The greater amount of leaf surface, there- 
fore, the greater amount of vapor emitted. 
It has been estimated that an acre of 
emits six thousand four hundred 
uarts of water in twenty-four hours, and 
that the Washington Elm at Cambridge, 
Mass., a tree of moderate size, produce 
a crop of seven million leaves, exposing 
a surface of five acres of foliage. Thus 
vegetation tends powerfully to cool-the 
atmosphere, and this effect increases in 
proportion to the increase in temperature. 
Carbon is the great nutritive agent the 
tree needs, and this it gets from the air 
in the form of carbonic acid gas. In the 
process of assimilation oxygen is restored 
tothe air. Man needs oxygen. Carbonic 
acid gasis a waste product of the animal 
system. Thus trees purify the air and the ' 
vegetable kingdom provides conditions by 
which the animal kingdom maintains life 
and health. 


The tree is a great factor in the making 
of a beautiful city. Well chosen speci- 
mens—and these well kept and aesthetic- 
sf planned—will prove of economic 
value. The beautiful city attracts visitors, 
and many visitors mean greater business 
activity, and this leads to the city’s rapid 
growth and prosperity. 

In the choice of trees for street planting 
several things are necessary and should 
be considered. Trees must be able to 
endure hardship and be among those most 
immune from insect attack. Other qual- 
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Maples and Magnolias 
He who plants a tree is doing the world a great service 


i 


also in fruit-bearing. Give these trees 
some extra help. It pays well to scatter 
around such trees some fertilizer. Sow to 
trees fifteen to. twenty years old five 
pounds of nitrate of soda and five pounds 
acid phosphate to each tree—that is, ten 
pounds per tree of this mixture. This 
application often gives very satisfactory 
results. 

Here is a practical demonstration that 
benapnt results. The trees were fed direct, 
which means that the different fertilizers, 
whether used in combination or separately, 
were scattered by hand asevenly as possi- 
ble, about each tree, or a eircular area a 
little larger than the spread of the branches 
of the tree. In applying these chemicals, 
which were el out in a pail or 
measure, we moved around the tree in a 
circle, just outside the outer tips of the 
branches, and scattered the materials as 
we would sow seed broadcast, in the 
direction of the body of the tree, but not 
entirely to it, dropping the greater portion 
of the fertilizer at the outer edge of the 
circle, or a little beyond the outer ex- 
tremities of thé branches, and so dis- 
tributing it that the quantity gradually 
dintinished toward the center of the circle 
marked by the base of the tree. The 
fertilizer is worked into the soil either 
by harrow or by hand work. 





Chemicals vs. Dyna- 
mite in Removing 








Ities, too, such as straightness and 
symmetry, cleanliness and longevity, and 
abundance of shade are desirable. The initial cost of 
planting such trees is small, but after a number of years 
who will estimate their value? One species on a street 
given to many cities in the United States a grand 
effect. The welcome shade, too, is better secured by 
the uniform spacing of one species. 


When new planting is being done it would be well to 
alternate trees of rapid growth with those which grow 
more slowly. This secures shade and beauty during the 
time such slow growing trees, as for instance the elms, 

e to reach =: After considering the nature 
of the soil, the width of street, the height of buildings on 
that street, let us plant our maples, elms, poplars, lindens, 
oaks, catalpas, and others similar. 

The sugar, red and Norway maples are all delightful 
shade trees. The white or silver maple, a particularly 
graceful and pleasing species for park planting, is not so 
good as a street tree, it being very easily damaged. The 
Horse Chestnut, planted everywhere because of its 

utiful appearance when in flower, is undesirable as a 
ret tree, The ground underneath is strewn first with 
the sticky bud scales, then the falling flowers—later the 
Tuit is such an attraction to the boy that he damages 
the tree in his attempts to secure it. The tree, too, is 
Particularly liable to insect attack. 


—0—0—0 


Care of Pear Orchard 


Pear growing is a profitable branch ef fruit growing 
Where conditions are favorable for the growing of pears. 
le the use of the pear is not as wide as that of the 
‘pple it is not, in proportion to its field of usefulness, 
fown as extensively as the apple and therefore the 





Pruning and Spraying 

The trees should be pruned lightly each year with most 
of the pruning done in the center so as to induce the tops 
to spread. The new growth should be shortened back 
some but not as much as is practiced in the pruning of 
peaches. By this method of pruning most varieties of 
pears can be controlled in form as easily as other fruit 
trees can. In spraying pears I prefer Bordeaux mixture 
for the spraying in the pink of the blossoms. Bordeaux 
is a slightly better fungicide and is worth the extra bother 
of making it, at this time. For the other sprays I use the 
lime-sulphur at the strength of 1:50, spraying at the usual 
times apples are sprayed. 

In harvesting the fruit all of it should not be picked at 
once. If the trees have not been carefully thinned there 
will be a greater variation in size and it will pay to leave 
the small fruits hang a week longer so as to develop in 
size. The thinning of pears is just as essential as the 
thinning of other fruits and if properly done will induce 
the bearing annual crops.—Michigan Farmer. 

0—0—0 


Finders Are Keepers 


There are times when differences in rank do not count, 
and a soldier who was in one of our wars chanced upon 
one of them. 

It was a time when Jim should have been in active 
service that he was discovered by his sergeant in a hole, 
out of the way of even a stray bullet. 

“Get out of that hole” commanded the sergeant 
sternly. “Get out of it immediately!” 

The usually good-natured face looked up at him with 
stubborn resistance written on every feature. 

“You may be me superior officer,” he answered boldly, 
“but all the same, Oi’m the one that found this hole first.’’ 





Stumps 


Mr. A. W. Murray in August issue of Green’s Fruit 
Grower on Page 9 related how he helped remove stumps 
with the use of chemicals. This he states happened fifty 
years ago. Now if the use of chemicals for stump removing 
was good, no doubt it would still be used. We need only 
look back a very few years and we will find we are doing 
many things differently now. 

We are in the get there quick and do it right age. The 
quickest and most thorough ways are now always used 
in doing everything. I dare say it took at least a month 
or two for the chemicals to decay the stumps. We used 
to burn the stumps to get them out now we get them out 
and then burn them. 

Blasting stumps is the quickest and most thorough 


way to remove stumps. After charging a stump with 
40% dynamite the stump is out of the ground b the 


time one can say Jack Robinson. The writer has blasted 
many stumps, stumps three to four feet across were re- 
moved in five minutes time, including boring the holes, 
charging and firing. I hardly believe the chemicals were 
used to any great extent, otherwise it would have been 
ae to the notice of the Agricultural Press long before 
this. 

However Mr. Murray I read your article with interest 
and I confess you have told me something I had never 
known before.—F. A. Kuhn, N. Y. 


————0—o0—0——— 


A good method of caring fot the manure is to use it as 
a top dressing for a meadow. The grass is very much 
revived by even a very light application of manure. The 
manure is thus made to serve two purposes. It furnishes 
plant food for the grass, and it also serves as a mulch to 
conserve moisture and to protect the grass from hard 
freezing. 
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Something New in Fruit Harvesting 


My friend J. H. Hale, the noted peach 

grower, is nothing if not original. That he 
is full of fun is indicated by the fact that 
years ago when the writer and a number of 
noted fruit growers were the guests of Mr. 
Hale at his Georgia peach orchard, the 
writer was pulled out of his bed by Mr. 
Hale at ten o’clock p. m. and compelled to 
dance with Mr. Hale about the bedroom in 
abbreviated garments. Later on Mr. Hale 
appeared among his guests in the parlor 
apparently only clad in a long nightshirt, 
but the nightshirt in fact covered a pair of 
trousers, and yet Mr. Hale is a strictly 
temperate man. 

During the recent peach picking on Mr. 
Hale’s ge Connecticut orchards, he 

to bring 600 colored men from 
Georgia to help pick his Connecticut peach 
crop. During the height of the peach 
picking season in Connecticut, Mr. Hale 
arranged to have a peach pickers’ festival 
on his home grounds, which was attended 
by 6,000 neighbors, friends and others. 
Many of the negro peach pickers were good 
singers. Others were capable of playing on 
various instruments. Some of them were 
h makers and singers, therefore a 
notable entertainment was given from the 
balcony of Mr. Hale’s house, which was 
enjoyed by the large number of guests 
present. 

Among the features of this peach pickers’ 
festival was the appearance of that noted 
colored man Old Black Joe, who appeared 
upon the balcony with his long white hair 
and beard, leaning heavily upon a cane, his 
body bent with age, singing that well 
known ditty Old Black Joe, in the chorus 
of which all of the 600 colored men joined. 

Here is an idea that is worth studying. 
It is an innovation and a good one. Why 
should we leave it for the Indians to cele- 
brate with a feast the gladest day in the 
year for them, which ever has been the 

n corn season. At this season the 
ndians gather and with dancing, singing, 
and the beating of tomtoms celebrate the 
green corn festivities. Surely we, who 
enjoy so much more than the Indians did 
their feast of green corn our feast of the 
beautiful fruits, should not be lacking in 
similar enthusisam. 

Then again, look at the advertisin 
feature of such celebrations. Think o 
6,000 visitors to this Connecticut fruit 
picking festival, and think of the reports of 
the unique occasion published far and wide 
in hundreds of newspapers and other 
publications. Surely Mr. Hale should be 
congratulated upon his shrewdness in 
getting up such a scheme and in conductin 
it so successfully. It cannot be doub 
that Mr. Hale is an offshoot of those Con- 
necticut Yankees whose reputation is 
world wide for self-advancement as well as 
for promoting the public welfare at the 
same time that they are filling their own 

. pocketbooks. 
—_—_—_—_——_—_""" 


New York State Farms the Cheapest 


I have before me a statement of the 
yields per acre of corn, hay, oats and pota- 
toes in the different eastern and western 
states. I find that the yield per acre in 
New York state is in excess of many of the 
other eastern and western states, and that 
the price received per acre from New York 
state is somewhat higher than other states, 
owing to the fact that New York state is 
nearer the great markets of the world. 
Notwithstanding the above showing of the 
value of New York farms I know from ex- 

rience that farm lands in western New 

ork, which are not excelled in productive- 
ness by any in the world, can be bought at 
from $70.00 to $100 per acre, whereas in 
many parts of the west and middle west 

ually good land not so well located often 
sells for $200 or $250 per acre. A 218-acre 
farm fourteen miles southwest of Rochester, 
N. Y., was recently sold under foreclosure 
of mortgage for a little less than $50.00 per 
acre. This is one of the best farms in 


western New York. The soil is remark- 
ably fertile, 25 acres being in woodland. 
One reason why the farm sold so low was 
that it had been allowed to run down in 
almost every respect except fertility. 
The fences and buildings were in bad con- 
dition. This farm can still be bought at a 
small advance over the price at which it 
was sold at the forced sale. It is located 
not. far from Green’s Fruit. Farms. 

—_—_—_—_$°——— 

Work is Life 

Are you tired of working? Do you some- 
times feel like giving up your job as fruit 
grower or farmer and retiring to a village 
or city? If so, remember that work is life 
and that without work you cannot live. 
I do not refer to money making but to the 
vital forces of life, which cannot remain in 
full vigor without work. You know how it 
is with your arm, which if you bind it to 
your breast and retain it there for months 
without action becomes helpless and use- 
less. It is the same with your brain. If 
you do not think or plan the brain becomes 
enfeebled: It is the same with your legs. 
If you do not walk your legs lose their 
strength. It is the same with your — and 
ears and with all your faculties. they 
are not used they fall into decay. 

But remember that overwork is not life. 
Overwork is almost as bad as underwork. 
There are many good men who would not 
work one of their horses to such extremes 
as they work themselves and their wives. 


——_0—_——_——_ 
Learning the Value of Money 


A friend has told me of a relative, a boy 
of twenty-one, who is just commencing hi 
third year in college. She says that this 
boy has been earning $2.00 a day during 
vacation in driving a team for some graders. 

I tell this friend the money this boy has 
earned no doubt appears to him to be the 
main thing which he has won in this sum- 
mer’s experience at hard work, or at what 
some would call menial work, but I shall 
claim that the greater benefit secured by 
this college boy has been in learning the 
value of money. I cannot doubt that this 
boy will prize every dollar that may come 
into his possession more highly owing to 
the fact that he has been compelled to earn 
it by his own efforts. 

One reason why so many fail in business, 
one reason for extravagance is that they 
have not learned the value of money. It 
is only when a crisis comes in life, or when 
we have to suffer inconvenience and must 
sacrifice our comfort and well being in 
earning money or in saving money, that we 
appreciate the value of a dollar. 


——_0—_——_-—_ 
White Fleshed Peaches 


There has been a wide difference of 
opinion as to whether it is more desirable 
to plant yellow peaches or those with white 
flesh and white skin. H. Hale has con- 
tended that the white fleshed peaches are 
more desirable than the yellow. My 
personal opinion would be in favor of some 
of the best white fleshed peaches such as 
Champion, Carman and Greensboro so far 
as attractive quality is concerned. 

Now we have the complaint of large 
shippers that the white fleshed peaches 
are as a rule thinner skinned than the 
yellow fleshed variety, and therefore will 
not bear shipment so well as the yellow 
peaches. Early Rivers is a be early 
white fleshed peach of good size, but the 
skin is so thin and the flesh is so tender 
that it will not bear shipment. The Elberta 
peach excels most of its competitors as a 
shipping peach owing to the fact that its 
skin is thick-and that it stands up remark- 
ably well during shipment. 

Taking the various views in connection 
with my own experience I must say that I 
would favor yellow fleshed peaches for 
market, though there is a place for white 
fleshed peaches for nearby markets and 
for home use. 

One thing in favor of the new peach 


his economize. 


known as the Van Deman is that it is the 
only yellow fleshed peach that is a freestone 
and is remarkably early. It seems as though 
the Van Deman early peach would be 
greatly in favor with large producers of 

aches, owing to the fact of its color and 
its thicker skin, adapting it to the necessi- 
ties of shipment. 

—_—_—_—O"" 


I have lost by death my associate editor, 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, who died recently 
at his Washington home and was buried as 
a soldier at Arlington. I have been asso- 
ciated with him for nearly 25 years and have 
paid him $6,000 or $7,000 for contributions 
from his pen. He was a man of sterling 
character and worth, a friend whom we 
could rely upon. He was at the head of the 
pomologists of this country. He had no 
as a judge of fruits and methods of 
ruit growing. But aside from this, he was 
a man marvelously stocked with good sense 
and general information. An acquaintance 
once said of him, ‘‘He seems to know every- 
thing.” 
—_—_——_CO" 
Why Should We Be Ashamed of 
Economizing? 


Yesterday while in the basement of one 
of the largest department stores of western 
New York, I saw a young man and his 
wife approach a bargain counter on which 
were ite shoes for $1.00 per pair. The 
young people were plainly and economi- 
cally dressed. My guess was that this was 
a young married couple just starting out 
in the warfare of life. I thought I could 
detect a little hesitation in their approach 
to this bargain counter. In a certain sense 
this movement told its own story, which 
was that there was need of economy in the 
home of the young couple. They looked 
over the shoes somewhat hesitatingly. 
Whether they bought a pair of the women’s 
cheap shoes I cannot say, but I ask myself 
the question, ‘Why should humanity be 
ashamed of economizing, since economy is 
necessary to nearly everybody, and since 
economy is the basis of prosperity and leads 
to the ability to be he pful to others and 
to the fuller enjoyment of the blessings of 
seo? 


We should be proud of our tendency to 
i We should never be ashamed 
to concede that we are economists. Do you 
know how the wealthy men of the world 
made their start, how they laid the founda- 
tions of their fortunes, and how by the long 
practice of economy it has become a part, a 
portion of their lives? Economy is a 
virtue. To be a spendthrift is disgraceful. 
Who is it who, when disease or other mis- 
fortunes overtake members of his family, 
is able to pay the doctors’ bills or procure 
needed nurses or other help in hours o 
trouble? The answer is, it is the man who 
has practiced economy. The spendthrift 
has no money laid by with which to help 
the unfortunate. 
——_O0-—-_— 
My Family Doctor 

There are lots of people in this world who 
do not get full credit for all the good they do. 
Among this class are the good, old, honest 
doctors, the men who nursed us in youth 
and who now continue this service, and in 
addition attend to the ailments of our 
children and grandchildren, through sleet 
and slush, through rain storms or hail and 
snow banks, ready to be turned out of bed 
at any hour of the night and tramp across 
the country to restore the ailing. 

It is seldom these days that you see a 
very rich physician. It may seem to you 
when you pay the doctor’s bill that the 
money comes easy to him, but there are 
many bills that he never collects. No 
physician is warranted in refusing a call at 
any hour of the day or night at the home of 

overty, and yet the physician knows that 
it is not likely that he will collect a penny 
for his services at such homes, yet there are 
poor families which pay the doctor’s bills, 
though such payment limits the amount of 
their food or the clothing they wear. 

Of late years the doctor has an assistant. 
I do not refer here to the youthful doctor 
who is the older doctor’s understudy, who 
has certain hours in attendance at the 
senior doctor’s office, and who sometimes 
makes visits at night when the older doctor 
is disabled. I refer to the professional 
nurse, who was unknown when I was a boy 
on the farm. In these days the professional 
nurse is as important a factor in rescuing 
the patient from disease and death as the 
doctor himself. The doctor diagnoses the 
case and prescribes remedies, but nature 
and the nurse do even more than the doctor. 
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Think of the work of the nurses in the 
hospitals of Europe where thousands and 
ae * ie. ~ Soldiers lie 
wounded. How helpless sicians wo 
be without these cantin. fa * 
—_————_O-—-——_—_"=" 
Thinking 

Some one “rs that a college should be g 
place where the main object is to teach 
men and women to think. Any college 
any school, any book, any lecture which 
induces or encourages people to think is 
doing a great service to the human race 
We recognize the fact that we are living 
in a marvelous age, an age of invention 
progress and intellectual growth, but we 
are apt to forget that all this is owing to 
the fact that many who are dead and gone 
have been thinkers. If they had not been 
thinkers the loss to the world would haye 
been great. 

Does Green’s Fruit Grower induce you 
at times to think? Does the daily paper or 
the magazine upon your table cause you 
as you look over its pages, to stop and think 
If the magazine or the book or the lecture 
or the teacher does not induce you or 
tempt you to original thought, they are to 
my mind comparative failures. 


———_———"—"—"—— 
It is said that a thing well bought is 
half sold, but a thing poorly bought is 
often never sold. 


_—_——0——-—_—_—— 

Fruit Juices and Other Products 

The unfermented juice of the grape has 
been growing rapidly in popularity for 
many years. Mr. Bryan has given this 
delicious product a great boom within the 
last year or two. At a fair recently held at 
Rochester, N. Y., I noticed that more 
grape juice seemed to be sold than any 
other non-alcoholic drink. I drank this 
juice myself on two visits to the exposition. 

have used it in my family for many years 
and can testify to the fact that it 
with my digestion, that it is a safe drink 
to take and that it is not only refreshi 
and delicious but that it has an act 
food value and is nourishing. We used to 
hear of gluts in the grape belts of this and 
other states, but we shall hear no more of 
glutted markets for good ripe grapes, 
owing to the fact that they can be so easily 
and inexpensively made into a nourishing 
and tempting non-alcoholic drink. 

What is true of the grape may be said 
of other fruits which of late years have 
followed the grape in its march into public 
favor through unusual methods. Consider 
what cold storage has done in lengthening 
the sales of almost all of our fruits. In 
former years the Bartlett pear was some- 
times a glut in the market, but now these 


f ee can be put into cold storage and kept 
0 


r months. Then we have the recent 
methods of making practical use of the 
wastes of the canning factory, of the cores 
and the skins. In fruit growing we are ap- 
proaching the conditicn of the great meat 

ackers of Chicago, which make use of the 
hoofs, the bristles, the bones and everything 
but the squeal of the pig, and the same is 
true of other animals that are slaughtered. 
‘The canning of fruit is enlarging every year 
as is the manufacture of syrups for soda 
fountains. Not a steamship or sailing 
vessel leaves our harbors or any harbor 
without having aboard a generous supp 
of fruits, preserves, evaporated, cann 
fruit juices, fruit flavors, in various forms. 
All of these tend to indicate that in the 
years to come fruits are to be made more an 
more healthful acjuncts to the staples of life, 

———O_—" 
The Deadly Horsefly 

A member of my farrily has been stung 
on the leg Ly a hb: *sefly, an insect about as 
large as a honey bee cr wasp. The affected 
child is now paralyzed and is a great sufferer. 
It will probably be months before she re 
covers fully from the poison germs injec 
into her system by this insect. The doctors 
say that the bite of the horsefly is one cause 
of infantile paralysis. Many times 2s 4 
boy on the farm I have killed the fl oor 
was pestering the horses during the hea 
summer term. How few there are who 
realize that the horsefly is the cause of the 
death or the maiming or the crippling for 
life of thousands of human beings. 

——0-——_—_——" 

In experiments to determine the amounts 
and kind of hay to feed horses it was foun! 
that the horses that received the smaller 
amount of hay (two-thirds as much as oe 
would have eaten) had more life and sweah 
less than those that were unlimited 10 


hay. 
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Green’s 


Fruit Helpsg 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman 


Associate Editor 





Protecting the Trunks of Fruit Trees. 

In an issue of Green’s Fruit Grower I 
noticed a question by W. B. W. of Utah, 
who wanted to know how to prevent the 
ravages of rabbits in his orchard, and the 
answer of Editor Green. 

Our Utah friend has the little cottontail 
rabbit, and also his very much larger 
cousin, the jack ‘rabbit, ‘both being «very 


hungry for the -bark -of “his fruit - trees. © 


After having tried all ‘sorts of sup 
reventives, such as axle grease, coal tar, 
od, liver, milk and lime, and the rabbit 
himself freshly killed, cut open and rubbed 
on the bodies of the trees, I put no faith 
in any of them, when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow and rabbit food is very 
scarce. Just in the most unsuspected time, 
and when green vegetation is nearly at 
hand and danger is about over for the 
winter, they will make a raid in a few 
nights that will-do irreparable damage. 
Coal tar will nearly always keep them off, 
but it will kill or seriously injure the trees. 
Tying up the bodies with some mater- 
ial that the rabbits will not gnaw, is 
the only sure thing I know. I have used 
paper, rags, tall grass and corn stalks cut 
in lengths and tied about them with strings 
in an upright position, and grass ropes 
wound about from the ground to as high as 
the rabbits would reach. But, I at last 
made a protector out of laths and wire, 
that was effective and practicable. The 
grass, etc., will prevent the trouble, so lon 
as they last, but they are temporary an 
must be renewed annually and are not so 
cheap in the end. 

Procure a piece of strong elastic wood 
about 4 feet long and three-fourths of an 
inch thick to serve as the spring. Then 
tack two blocks to the top of the bench 
near the rear side to serve as a support 
for the spring. Now, drive three nails into 
the bench near the front side, at the distance 
apart at which the wires are to be placed on 
the protector. The end wires should be about 
3 inches from the ends of the laths. Next, 
twist the ends of the wires together for a short 
distance, beginning about 3 inches from the 
end, and place one of the wires about each 
of the nails in the front of the bench, 
Place another shorter wire of a larger size, 
having the ends bent into hooks, about the 
outer end of the spring and fasten it firmly 
to it by a twist or two. Then slip the first 
lath through the loops of all the wires, bend- 
ing the spring sufficiently to make this possi- 
ble. The spring now acts as a tension to keep 
the wires taut. Insert the second lath, 
lifting up the lower strand of wire and 
slipping the lath between that and over the 
other strand, thus crossing the two strands. 
Then, with a hammer gently drive up the 
second lath toward the first till the two 
are about one-fourth of an inch apart. In- 
sert the other laths in the same manner, 
after which unhook the wire connecting 
the spring with the first lath and loosen it 
from the protector. In placing the pro- 
tector about the tree, simply bend it around 
and insert the free ends of the wires be- 
neath the wire of the first or second lath, 
clinching it enough’to hold securely. 

Common fine plastering laths will last a 

long time, but those of cypress or cedar, 
if easily obtainable, should be used as the 
last longer without rotting at the end, 
which rests on the ground. Cut in two 
leces, they are of about the right length, 
ut longer or shorter pieces can be used, 
as may be desired. Six 14-inch laths make 
4 protector of about the right size for a small 
tree, but seven or eight are better to prevent 
Tenewal as the tree grows. A bunch of 
soft grass should be stuffed in at the top to 
prevent any chafing of the tree. The pro- 
tector should be left on in summer as well 
8 in winter to protect the body of the tree 
from being skinned by being injured by 
Whiffletrees or other things used in culti- 
Vation. 

There is another material used, that is 
said to be cheap and effective. It is wood 


-Veneer, such as is used for making berry 


baskets. Some factories make it especially 


for this purpose, cutting it in any lengths 
or widths that may be needed. This is 
easily tied on with the grain of the wood 
ae lel with the trunk. Objections have 

n raised to all these things as harbors 

for the aerial forms of the woolly aphis of 
the apple tree, but others have stated that 
a little strong soap or washes containing 
tash or tobacco extract or both effectively 
] everything of the kind. 
->sAnother reason for protecting the bodies 
of the trees is, to prevent the laying of the 
eggs of the round and flat-headed apple 
tree borers, which are very bad in some 
sections and the peach borers also. The 
veneer covering would be the safer material 
for this purpose, as it would cover the entire 
surface of the trunk, but I have found the 
lath a great help. 

There is yet another important use for 
the tree protector to prevent what is com- 
monly but wrongly called “‘sunscald.” It 
is an error to believe that sun heat “kills 
the sap” or tender parts of the tree; al- 
though, until Prof. T. J. Burrill, of Illinois, 
clearly showed me the reasons for the 
damage, I was of that opinion in some cases. 
There are different reasons for the injury 
to tree trunks, resulting from climatic 
causes. One is, that the sun sometimes 
destroys the elasticity of the bark, especially 
on the south side of the tree, by drying up 
and causing it to crack through to the 
tender, inner, living structures, where the 
germs of the genuine fire blight find en- 
trance and the result is a dead patch of 
more or less extent. In such a case, the 
dead bark sticks to the dead wood. 

As preventives, the ‘first thing to do is, 
to keep the tree in the best state of vigorous 
health possible, by thorough cultivation in 
the growing season; to enable it to withstand 
the trials of climatic changes. And _ se- 
condly, to cover the trunks with something 
that will, in a measure, prevent the stimu- 
lating influences of the direct action of the 
sun’s rays and temper the severity of change 
to cold, excessive evaporation and conse- 
quent interruption of the normal functions 
of the internal organism of the tree is the 
important thing to prevent by all possible 


means. 

Note.—If the above plan should seem to 
some people too expensive, a mere simple 
method would be to nail together three 
boards (say six inches wide each and four 
to six feet long) in the form of a triangle 
around each tree.—C. A. Green. 

_—_—_———_0O———-——-——— 

The Concord grape will grow anywhere 
and under almost any kind of treatment. 
While the Concord is at hand nobody 
should be without them. 

_——_—_0-—--—~ 


Answers to Inquiries 
Peach Yellows 


Mr. Chas. A. Green, Editor:—What I 
wanted was an idea as to how much of a 
detriment the disease is to the peach growers 
in general; and is it worth while to find a 
remedy if further experiment is necessary. 
I have no opportunity at hand to make 
further tests, and would not look for more 
if it were of no benefit to the peach grower 
in general.—Geo. Stienhans, Mo. 





C. A. Green’s Reply:—The man who can 
prove to the public that he is absolutel 
sure he has secured a remedy for winch 
yellows will surely have done the country 
great service and would seem to be certain 
of receiving a financial reward, but I must 
add that you will find few men of exper- 
ience who would encourage you to spend 
much time in searching for such a remedy, 
for the search has long been made without 
result. Prof. Waite of Washington has 
made the greatest discovery ever made in 
regard to peach yellows, but so far as I 
know he has not discovered a remedy, and 
yet he has spent many years in investi- 
gations. I cannot say how great the 
damage is from yellows. Those who ask 
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questions of publishers should make them 
very plain, and not mix them with other 
writing. I have toread some letters of in- 
quiry several times to get at the pith con- 
tained. 
—_——_0---_- 

Profitable Gooseberries and Currants 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I am writing in regard 
to some gooseberries which | picked this 
year. I purchased 9 bushels about five 

ears ago and this year from those 9 
ee I picked 120 quarts, which weighed 
179% lbs. From the largest-bush I picked 
18 quarts, which weighed 27 lbs. I would 
like to know if that is not an unusual yield. 

Last year I picked 111 lbs. of currants 
from eleven bushels bought at the same 
time. This year I received $10.56 for 101 
quarts of gooseberries besides using 19 qts. 
at home. 

Would like to know what to do for white 
maggots in currants which makes them 
fall off —F. E. Round, Maine. 





“Reply :—Both ~currants -and ~gooseberry 
plants are marvelously productive, espe- 
cially under good cultivation and general 
treatment. Your crop was a good one. 
Whenever gooseberries can be sold at 10 
cents per quart, which is about the price 
you received, there is no more profitable 
industry for you than to grow gooseberries, 
but probably you could not sell large 
quantities at such high prices. 

Fall is the best time for planting currants 
and gooseberries, for the reason that they 
leave out very early in the spring, earlier 
than most people can get their plants. 
Nearly a year’s time is. saved in planting 
these and many other things in the fall, 
but remember that everything planted in 
the fall should have a forkful of strawy 
manure thrown over each plant, or the 
earth should be heaped over each plant or 
around each tree, this pile of earth to be 
removed as soon as freezing weather is 
over in the spring. 

I have no experience with worms in 
currants. There is generally very little 
trouble of this kind except on the foliage. 
The worms that infest the foliage of cur- 
rants and gooseberries can be easily con- 
trolled. Apply a poison spray as early as 
possible after the leaves appear. 

—_———_o—_—_—_ 
Prune your Trees and Thin your Fruit 

My dear Mr. Green:—I have just read 
Mr. Van Deman’s article on thinning fruit, 
which if neglected is one of the prime causes 
of gluts in our markets. Good sized well 
developed, faultless fruit always sells, and 
the man who wants to grow this kind must 
thin. In my opinion the cheapest and best 
way to do this with regard for the vigor of 
the tree and to develop good fruit is with 
the pruning shears. It is disgusting to me 
to drive over the country and find many 
orchards on farms where the owner wants 
to be classed as an up-to-date fruit grower 
with weeds almost as high as the trees, and 
leaders on ager trees shooting heavenward 
out of reach and reason. I p such an 
orchard last summer when my 12 year old 
boy remarked, ‘“‘That orchard is not pruned 
properly.” It takes some heart to prune 
systematically and more still to thin lavishly 
but it pays every time in the increased price 
of the fruit and future increased vigor and 
vitality of the tree. I am pleased to advise 
your readers that we have quite a few 
growers in York Co. who invariably thin, 
peaches especially. The benefits apply 
equally to all other fruits, and some of the 
farmers who neglect it would think it out 
of reason not to thin their corn. 

This year the situation is lamentable in 
some peach orchards. There are long 
slender branches left unpruned, splitting 
the trunk with their overweight of un- 
desirable fruit, which lacks size, flavor, and 
proves nothing but a disappointment to the 
orchardist and the consumer. 

Last fall and winter I pruned my peach 
trees severely. I think cut away more 
fruit than I am harvesting, and while the 
average price of peaches here is about 25 
cents per basket, I have no trouble to get 
twice this after they taste my fruit, and I 
would sooner sell 100 baskets for $50, than 
200 for the same. 

There are some things people should 
learn from predecessors who so freely and 
willingly disseminate dependable informa- 
tion. Experience is a good teacher but it’s 
too expensive for me. I like to have the 
know how before I get into the game. One 
good move does not cover all the crimes in 
orchard management. Thinning belongs to 
the curriculum, and the growers who neglect 
it year after year will never realize the joys 
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and pleasures of harvesting and marketing 
genuine first class fruit. 

Just one more thing I want to impress 
upon the editor, and the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. It is one of the few publi- 
cations which in my opinion and literary 
talent displays a sincere mission for the 
welfare of its readers. There are quite 
a few publications ‘. which | could not say 
this conscientiously. “heir instructive matter 
is too extravag.atly phrased—D. C. 
Kaufmann, Pa. 


——_0O—_ 


Grass Around the Trunks of Trees 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am on a new 
place about 7 years old and have a large 
number of fruit trees, grape vines, shade 
trees, shrubs, roses, etc. on my place. I 
have made it a rule to keep the grass and 
weeds away from the trunks and stocks of 
the trees and roses, and cultivate the 
—_— around them every couple of weeks. 
I put nitrate of soda, also wood ashes, and 
in -the winter after ground is frozen I 
mulch them heavily. All the goods grow 
splendidly, but of course I do not yet know 
how the —_— will bear. I always have 
believed that the above was the way to 
handle trees, etc., but now have heard that 
a government tree man told orchardmen 
not to dig around trees, but to let the grass, 
etc., grow up around the trunk of his trees. 
Would you please advise me which is 
proper.—C. B. Nesbitt, Pa. 





Reply:—At Green’s Fruit Farm the fore- 
man insists on digging out the sod, which 
consists of a narrow strip along the line 
of the row of trees. I tell my foreman this 
digging out of the strip of sod is not neces- 
sary so far as the cultivation of the tree is 
concerned. Cultivation within s foot of the 
line of trees is sufficient so far as cultivation 
goes. But my foreman insists that if a- 
strip of grass or leaves is left along the line 
of trees and not cut out by the cultivator, 
it will attract insects, therefore he considers 
it best to cut out the sod at least once a 
year. This advice will apply to grape vines, 
raspberries, blackberries, or in fact anything 
in the fruit line. 


_—_—_—_-O--- 


The annual crop report of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial bank of Chicago 
is most encouraging. The yield of wheat 
for this year is estimated at 1,003,000,000 
bushels which is larger by 112,000,000 
bushels than the crop of 1914. ' The esti- 
mate of the yield of winter wheat is 663,- 
000,000 bushels and that of spring wheat. 
340,000,000. It is expected that 420,000,000 
bushels of the present crop will be available 
for export, as compared with 330,000,000 
bushels a year ago. The report on other 
grain crops is favorable and the estimate 
of the yield of corn is 2,983,000,000 bushels, 
or 310,000,000 in excess of the quantity har- 
vested in 1914. 


—_—_——_0——-—_"——- 


FEED CHILDREN 
On Properly Selected Food. It Pays Big. 
Dividends. 

If parents will give just a little intelli- 
gent thought to the feeding of their chil- 
dren the difference in the health of the little 
folks will pay, many times over, for the 
small trouble. 

A mother writes: ‘Our children are all 
so much better and stronger than they ever 
were before we made a change in the 
character of the food. We have quit using 
potatoes three times a day with coffee and 
so much meat. 

“Now we give the little folks some fruit, 
either fresh, stewed, or canned, some 
Grape-Nuts with cream, occasionally some 
soft boiled eggs, and some Postum for 
breakfast and supper. Then for dinner they 
have some meat and vegetables. 

“Tt would be hard to a describe the 
change in the children, they have grown so 
sturdy and strong, and we attribute this 
change to the food elements that, I under- 
stand, exist in Grape-Nuts and Postum. 

“A short time ago my baby was teethin 
and had a great deal of stomach and bowe 
trouble. Nothing seemed to agree with him 
until I tried Grape-Nuts softened and 
mixed with rich milk and he improved 
rapidly and got sturdy and well.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

ave given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. , 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. - 
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Strawberries —tne big delicious kinds, that bring 


highest prices—can be grown in your 
own garden by using our plants. 
Vigorous — guaranteed true-to-name. 
Allen’s 1916: Book of Berries { 

fully describes thelatest and bestvarie- 

ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc.—the 
result of 30 years experience. 
It's free. Write forcopy today 



























BY 
Ses 
Protecting Strawberry Plants in Winter 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Are forest leaves 
all right to cover strawberries in winter, 
and how do you keep the leaves from blow- 
ing off? Is straw better than leaves and 
how do you keep it from blowing off?— 
Dean Smith, Indiana. 














DESTROY TREE PESTS 
Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fungi, 
ce, bugs and other enemies of vegeta 
tion by spraying with 


7 CAUSTIC . 

| GOOD SiarsssFISH OIL 
Pe SOAP NOS 

T Does not harm the trees—Fertilizes soil 
and aids healthy growth. Used and en- 
F = dorsed by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
FREE—Our valuable book on Tree and Plant Diseases. 
Write for it today. 


4 JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


| Practical Tools 
For Profitable Pruning 


. Horticuiturists have prac- 
~~ tically designed Bartlett 
Pruning Tools. Their sug- 
x gestions and their own ex- 

perience have combined to pro- 
l= duce pruning tools of quality that 

are in world-wide use among suc- 
cessful horticulturists, 


x ‘ Bartlett Pruning Tools 
/y Strong, Durable, Easy Cutting 
‘There are several styles of Bartlett Prun- 
Z) ers—three are described briefly herewith. 
f ‘No matter which one you buy you 





Reply:—Forest leaves are among the 
best material for mulching strawberries 
or for keeping frost from penetrating the 
soil deeply anywhere. Leaves contain no 
weed seeds or grain, but wheat, rye, oat 
or other straw or hay are full of seeds, 
which make a lot of extra work in picking 
them out next June. The leaves can be 
held from blowing off by throwing a 
sprinkling of earth or gravel over them, or 
brush, old rails, boards, cornstalks, or 
tomate vines. 


_—_——_0O—_—_—_ 

Best Red and Black Raspberries 

A Michigan subscriber asks Green’s 
Fruit Grower to state which are the best 
varieties of red and black raspberries for 
planting in central Michigan, and asks 
whether these can be planted successfully 
in the fall. 


C. A. Green’s Reply:—The Cuthbert has 



































Two-Hand Prumer-- 
(No.777) cuts clean 


—_ easy—does not 
fromthe Qaing mound the bet. been the standard or leading market red 
» aatesis —— raspberry, but now Herbert takes the lead. 
Bal ht ye Syracuse red raspberry is a newer aren 
Tree, Trimmer (No, 18) | light much larger than Cuthbert, or Herbert, 
head--handle in 4 foot sec- iy be which is assed for home use or for 


nearby market. I sold Syracuse red rasp- 
berries in the Rochester market for 24 
cents per quart, picked in pints, which is 
the highest price I have ever received for 
red raspberries. The Kansas and Plum 
Farmer are the leading black cap rasp- 
berries. 

Both red and black raspberries can be 
safely planted in the fall, provided a small 


loneth desired up to 16 fect 
-simple, convenient.strong, 
eg 
.25: 16-foot (4 sections) $3.50, prepaid. For 
|| fag pole deduct S0¢ on each length. - 
i “ Most dealers carry a complete line of Bart- 
lett Pruning Tools. If yours does not, send direct to 
us. We’llsee you are supplied promptly. Send for 
catalogue and free booklet on ‘‘How and to 
Prune.” BARTLETT MFG. COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 


11 Lafayette Ave. East, 























Northern Grown English Walnuts 
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raspberries are grown the —~ simply 
cut off about the length of the canes, 
which makes the bushes self-supporting, 
The second year these raspberry canes wil 
be raised up or elevated far enough above 
the ground to keep them out of the dust, 
provided you cut back the two year old plants 
about half the length ‘of the lateral. canes, 
Since your winters are severe, a covering 
of straw, as you suggest, will furnish pro- 
tection through the winter from severe 
forkful of stable manure or other litter is freezing, but I have never given them such 
placed on the surface of the ground after protection here at Rochester and have never 
planting. If you have no strawy manure, known berry canes to be injured by 
cover each plant after setting with three .winter at Rochester.- Protection to these 
shovelfuls of dirt, making a pile over each young black raspberry plants can be most 
plant to protect during the winter, the easily given by throwing a few shovelfuls 
earth to be removed in early spring after of earth over the end of the canes where they 
frosts have passed. Currants and goose- branch out from the roots, thus covering a 
berries, apple trees, yo plum and cherry portion of the canes with earth, but this 
trees and ornamental trees and shrubs can earth must be removed from the canes in 
be safely planted in the fall, but I recom- the spring before growth begins. 
mend banking up around each tree thus _ I recommend as valuable plums the Grand 
planted in the fall. Duke, Reine Claude, York State, Burbank 
and Abundance. 




















CO 
Raspberry Inquiry 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am just getting 
started in berry growing for market and am 
a little stuck in just what to do for my red 
raspberries and black berries. My rows 
are 7 ft. wide and plants are from last 
spring’s setting to two years old. My soil 
is a clay loam. I did not get the rows cul- 
tivated this season so far on account of 
the very wet summer and spring. The 
result is a weedy growth between the rows. ; 
I mowed these off but am afraid to plow Rural Hygiene 
and cultivate the centers at this date. I | The farmer ought to be the healthiest in- 
have a good growth of cane and I want the dividual on earth, says Democrat and 
wood to ripen up well. My next thought Chronicle. He works hard, but the coming 
is shall I plow these centers this fall, of farm swe watt Amey relieved him of most 
leaving a furrow in center, and cultivate ef the back-breaking drud He does 
early in spring or had I better wait now most of his work in open air of the purest 
until next spring to plow. We have hard kind, and he gets plenty of exercise of the 
winters sometimes and by fall plowing the right sort. But he builds his barn much too 
frost might hurt the roots. T wish you close to his house for health and comfort, 
could tell me if I better woxk these centers and sleeps with the windows of his bedroom 
now, or plow this fall and work in spring, shut tight. He is not’ infrequently careless 
or leave them just as they are until spring of personal hygiene and negligent in the 
and then plow and keep worked down. i disposal of refuse of house and stable. 
gave a good mulching last winter of manure a result the general endurance of the 
and expect to again this coming winter. farmer is, if are correct, inferior to 

Would you advise growing the black- that of the city workman who, in order to 
berry by the mulch system, using enough fend off starvation, is often compelled to 
straw and manure to keep down weeds. work long hours in an artificially lighted, 
I notice by the Fruit Grower that you speak ill-ventilated shop, and to share his sleeping 
very highly of the Sweetheart strawberry, quarters with five or six others. 
could you recommend it for Michigan. The city workman must accept his 
grow Dunlap, Warfield and Sample with squalor—genesafly, he cannot help himself. 
success.—G. A. Balden, Mich. But the farmer is much better off. He can, 
without much expense, screen his windows 

Reply:—Do not attempt to cultivate and keep them open when the weather 
this raspberry patch this fall as at this late permits; he can adopt new standards of 
date, Sept. Ist, it would produce a succulent cleanliness in the management of his barn, 
growth that would not be apt to endure a and he can correct hygienic errors in the 
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abundance of nuts. 
brought into Rochester for sale. 


English walnuts. 





Plant A Few Nuts This Fall 


We offer to give four hardy English walnuts as a premium with 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year all for 50 cents, all going by mail at our 
expense. The vicinity of Rochester, N. Y., has become noted through- 
out the country for its production of hardy English walnuts. 
located near Rochester two large English walnut groves that bear an 
I have seen a two-horse wagon load of these nuts 


groves came from seedling nuts such as we offer. Do fot delay in send- 
ing in your 50 cents for Green’s Fruit Grower one year and four hardy 
They are profitable to grow and delicious to eat. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 


There are 


Both of these large Rochester nut 


Rochester, N. Y. 





severe winter, and the result might be 
winter killing. Most of the weeds will be 
killed by frost. Give the plantation early 
and thorough cultivation next spring. If 
the soil is not too wet you might run a 
cultivator between the rows late in the fall 
(say Dec. 1st) after the growth of the plants 
has stopped. Be careful not to plow } seen 
between raspberry, currant or gooseberry 
plants as the roots are near the surface and 
are liable to be destroyed by deep plowing. 

Blackberries can be grown successfully by 
the mulch system, but it is far more expen- 
sive than cultivation. 

Sweetheart strawberry outyields all other 
varieties at Green’s Fruit Farm, the soil 
of which is a clayey loam. 

—— 0" 
Winter Protection 

Chas. A. Green:—We have a nicelittle 
patch of raspberries consisting of about 
1000 plants, planted this spring. The 
Plum Farmer, Columbian and Cuthbert are 
fine, but the ten Syracuse Reds didn’t do 
much good. The canes of the Columbian 
and Plum Farmer are lying almost flat on 
the ground. Would you advise strawing 
the patch the fore part of the winter for 
protection during cold weather? The 
winters are sometimes so severe here that 
the canes are killed. 

Is it advisable to use straw for protection; 
would you advise leaving it on-Next spring 
to prevent weeds and grass from coming, 
and to help hold moisture? We are thinking 
of planting eight or ten good Plum trees 
but don’t know just what varieties would 
be best adapted to our locality. Can you 
advise some varieties that do not rot easily? 
—Albert Peed, Ind. 


Reply:—Black cap raspberries set out 
last spring naturally rest partially on the 
ground, as you state. Next spring you can 
tie these branches or canes to a short stake 




















with benefit, but where large fields of black 


conduct of his house. 


—0--—_—_ 
HARD ON CHILDREN 
When Teacher Has Coffee Habit. 

“Best is best, and best will ever live.’ 
When a person feels this way about Postum 
they are glad to give testimony for the 
benefit of others. 

A school teacher down in Miss. or 
“J had been a coffee drinker since my child- 
hood, and the last few years it had injured 
me seriously. 

“One cup of coffee taken at breakfast 
would cause me to become so nervous that 
I could scarcely go through with the day’s 
duties, and this nervousness was often ac- 
companied by deep depression of spirits 
and heart palpitation. 

“T am a teacher by profession, and when 
under the influence of coffee had to struggle 
against crossness when in the school room. 

“When talking this over with my physi- 
cian, he suggested that I try Postum, so I 
purchased a package and made it carefully 
according to directions; found it excellent 
of flavour, and nourishing. ‘ 

“In a short time I noticed very grati- 
fying effects. My nervousness disappe® 
I was not irritated by my pupils, life seem 
full of sunshine, and my heart troubled me 
no longer. 

“T attribute my change in health and 
spirits to Postum alone.” 

Name given by Postum Co.; Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, and, 
with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. : 

—Sold by Grocers. 
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ment appearing in Green’s Fruit Grower, he will do us and the public at large a service by at 
once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars, we will upon receipt of full 
particulars, investigate and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory 
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Orchard and Garden Notes 
Give the garden a good dressing of man- 
ure; the richness will have time to soak into 
the soil. 





Strawberries and garden perennials will 
soon need to be covered. Good clean straw 
is the best material. 





Keep all the rotten fruit well cleaned up 
around the orchard, as these constitute the 
winter quarters of numerous orchard pests. 


Composted or well-decayed manures 
serve their best purpose when applied to 
the surface of the garden and thoroughly 
disked into the soil. 





Cut out the old, decaying trees from the 
orchard, and fill in their places with thrifty, 
young trees. Land is too highly priced to 
waste in worthless trees. 

There are thousands of acres that from 
year to year scarcely furnish feed for one 
cow, that would do as well if planted with 
hy right kind of grapes and properly cared 
or. 








__ Apples will keep much better in storage 

if put away while they are as cool as 

— nearer the freezing-point, the 
tter. 





If you find a hole, big or little, in your 
orchard trees, take a half day for tree sur- 
gery and save the years of waiting which a 
new tree necessitates. 





Clean up and repair the orchard this fall 
by cutting out and removing all dead trees 
and limbs, making a note of the varieties 
thus removed, so they can be replaced next 
spring, 





In planting fruit trees for family use, 
select the varieties that appeal to the palate 
of the home folks, but for the markets 
select those varieties that keep best and 
are in greatest demand. 





The fall, as soon as the leaves are cut by 
frost, is the best time to make new planta- 
tions of rhubarb and horseradish. The 
ground for both of these plants must be 
deep, mellow and rich. 





The farmer who raises fruit for his own 
family should have a much larger variety 
than the commercial orchardist, because the 
latter must produce enough of each kind 
to ship to advantage. 





Currants and gooseberries may be pruned 
4s soon as the leaves fall, or the work may 
be left until early spring. Cut back one- 
third of this year’s growth, and thin out 
surplus, diseased or unthrifty shoots. Old 

ushes may have two-thirds of the present 
year's growth removed. 





Careful investigation and long, accuiate 
tests have demonstrated that a manure 
Spreader pays for itself by increasing the 
fertility of the soil because it applies the 
Manure more evenly and before the fertili- 


Subscribers who change their residence will please notify this 
office, giving old and new addresses. 
Entered at Rochester (N. Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 
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zing value has all seeped away. Then, why 
be without one? Manure piles around the 
dairy barn are dangerous. 





In addition to good size and fine quality, 
the most essential item in marketing food 


_ is having it neatly and tastefully packed 


and gotten to the consumer as fresh as 
possible. Being wholly a luxury, fruit will 
be bought in proportion to the attractive 
and tempting appearance it makes. Judg- 
ment and care must therefore be exercised 
to have the fruit of whatever kind look most 
inviting to possible buyers. 
—-0--—_—, 
Advantages of Fall Planting 


The experience of recent years has caused 
me to change my. opinion to some extent on 
this question. hen I see the vast amount 
of work for the fruit grower crowded into 
our late springs, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is advisable for him to do all 
that work that is practicable in the autumn. 
In visiting fruit growers I find that many 
others are coming to the same conclusion. 
_ Trees, plants and vines properly planted 
in autumn survive our winters and are in 
better condition to make an early start in 
spring than those planted in the spring, 


after waiting for the ground to become in|’ 


suitable condition for working, then pre- 
paring it and planting. The fall-planted 
will be in much better condition to with- 
stand the almost certain drouths of summer 
than the spring-planted. A light mulch of 
well roti manure spread over the roots 
will help in resisting the effects of excessive 
cold and do good to the plants. 
_——0——-_"- 


Small Apple or Fruit Orchard 


People hunting rural investments have 
gone to the far West and bought five to 
ten-acre fruit orchards, at from $500 to $750 

r acre. They will have or have had it 

anded over to them according to contract. 
But if they do not look after it, or have 
someone else look after it, it will grow up 
like a wilderness, and produce apples such 
as I have seen sell in that section at 15 
cents per bushel, with millions of young 
trees to come into bearing in the near future. 
Yes, apples are shipped across the conti- 
nent to foreign countries at a good price, 
but by the man who cultivates, prunes, 

rays, thins and almost sleeps in his or- 
chard, and talks to his trees in the night. 
_—O—_—_—_—_ 
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International Harvester 
Wagons—Weber—Columbus 


HERE are a few points about the new 
Columbus and Weber wagons that every 
farmer ought toknow. These points make the differ- 
ence between Columbus and Weber wagons and 


others—a difference that means a good deal to you. 

The fifth wheel, that prevents the pulling up and, pitching of 
the bolster, makes it easier for your team to pull a Columbus or 
Weber wagon and does away with bent and broken king pins 
and circle irons.’ The patent folding endgate and the link end 
rods save much of your time in the busy season. The high- 
grade wood, iron, steel and paint used add years to the life of 
Columbus and Weber wagons. These things mean economy. 

These points are explained in detail in our wagon folders 
and are pictured so plainly that it’s almost like looking 
at the wagon itself. Some dealer near you handles these 
wagons and has samples set up for you to see. Drop us a line 
and we’ll send you the booklets and folders. We’ll also tell you 
where you can see a Columbus or Weber wagon so you won't 
have to waste any time looking for it. Write to us today. 


International Harvester Company of America 



















You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut. raw bone. I 
contains over tour times as much evg-making materialas grain and 
takes the place of bugs and worms in fowls’ diet. That's w 
A ves more eggs. greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


Make Your Hens Lay 


€ 
ANN’S Wet. BONE CUTTER 
cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 
meat and gristle, Automatically adapts to your strength. Never c Se 
10 Days’ Free Trial. No money down. Send for our free books today. 

cA W. MANN CO, Box 39. MILFORD, MASS. 















Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


With it they spray their tallest orchard trees from 
the ground in half the time required by others. The 
knapsack attachment enables them to spray their 
— and low growing crops at the rate of an acrean 
our or better. They whitewash their barns and chicken 
coops and spray “dip” on cheir live stock with the Standard 
Spray Pump. 
Made throughout of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray 
Pump lasts a lifetime and pays for 
itself over and over again. 
Warranted 5 Years. Price $4 Pre- 
id. (West of Denver $5.) 
oney back if not satisfied. 
Send no money but write today 
for our Special Offer and 
Catalog Dp .- 


The Standard Stamping Co. 











ie eae 2349Main St, Marysville, O. ‘ si Men : 
\" AOAHUnEe TTT The one best all-around gun—for ducks, 
—S>=> geese, foxes, for trap shooting and all smiall 


game—is the 12-gauge, 6-shot 


Maclin 


Repeating Shotgun 
It handles fast, hits hard 


and is a wonder- 
ful game 
getter! 





The Safest Breech-Loading 
Gun; Built. 


CTU 


For snipe, quail, partridge, woodcock, squir- 
rels, rabbits, etc., the 16 or 20 gauge has the 
power of the 12-gauge without the weight. 

It’s a fine, quick gun of beautiful proportions, superbly 
balanced, with every up-to-date feature: Hammerless; 
Solid Steel Breech, inside as well as out; Solid Top; Side 
Ejection; Matted Barrel; 6 Quick Shots (5in 20-ga.); 
Sop mag aa Fe enmen Amtometis sopesire 

vic uble Extractors; e-Down; Trigger 
endl’ fete er Safety. It's just the gun you want! sia The Wlarlin Firearms G, 


12-16-20.Ga. Repeaters with Visible Hammer, $21.60 39 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
TTT 
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Send 3c post- 
age for complete 
catalog of all Marlin 
repeating rifles and shotguns. 
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By E. H. Burson. 


The Notes from the Fruit Farm are 
seemingly proving quite interesting to some 
of the ers of the Fruit Grower, and I 
shall a to try to make them more so 
if you will tell me what you want. 

The Rose Bushes need looking over now. 
See if you can detect any sucker growth and 


remove such below the level of the soil... 


If the bushes were propagated from cut- 
tings no sucker growth will be found, but 
if they are budded ones often the stock 
upon which they were budded throws u 
strong shoots which eventually takes f 
possession, and the varieties which may 
have shown yellow blossoms in 1915 might 
show pink ones in 1916. All outdoor roses 
should be well protected over winter. It 
is none too early to cover them now. Do 
it with earth, leaves or manure. 

The Diploma Currant. Our main crop 
was picked between July 9th and 18th, but 
the fruit was left upon one row and not 
picked until Sept. 13th. Sounds like a fish 
story, doesn’t it? But it is a fact. Visitors 
at the State Fair saw some of this fruit in 
our booth. Diploma and Red Cross 
currants are money makers for the grower 
who will plant on any good average farm 
soil and de will prune the bushes annually 
to the extent of cutting away all diseased 
wood and two-thirds of the previous 
season’s growth. 

What about Pears? The writer is so 
much encouraged by the pear market that 
he will plant out several hundred this fall 
on the roadside around his farm. What 
varieties? Bartlett, Seckel—and don’t be 
scared—Kieffer. 

Why these varieties? Bartlett because it 
is a leader and is sure to demand a good 
price, Seckel because a dollar a bushel looks 
good to me, and Kieffer because it is an 
annual producer of a big crop of easily 
picked, hardy fruit, that always finds a 
paying market. Sold our crop this season 
at $2.00 per bbl. This doesn’t look a big 
figure maybe, but I am satisfied that there 
is money in. Kieffer. Still I would not 
advise planters to plant Kieffer to the ex- 
clusion of the other well known: Boston and 
New. York wanted varieties. Kieffer is 
wanted in‘ the’west, it is liked in the west, 
and the.west will take lots more if they 
can get them. 7 

The Peach Crop returns were a little 

disappointing to some growers, but this I 
firmly believe was not because there were 
too many bushels grown, but largely be- 
cause of insufficient means of distribution. 
I know of a certainty that on several days 
when the Rochester public market was 
deluged with this luscious fruit that sold 
slowly at from 15 to 25 cents per basket 
(and in some instances in the case of 
poorly put up stock was not sold at all) that 
scores of housekeepers in villages not more 
than 10 to 15 miles distant were longing for 
a chance to secure some, and my slivers 
je 40 and 50 cents per basket for Craw- 
ords and Elbertas from the huckster’s 
wagon here within sound of the big factory 
whistle of that same city. In my own case, 
(not having any peaches of consequence 
here this season), I sent my son 18 miles 
with the auto to an orchard to secure my 
needs. The point I would make is: If 
peach growers had looked around and lo- 
cated the districts within driving distance 
where there were no peaches, and covered 
those districts (even if they had to pur- 
chase a horse or two especially) instead of 
depending upon the public market or the 
commission houses, they would have more 
to show now for the crop, and some of us 
who unfortunately do not live in a truly 
good peach growing section would have 
More cans on the cellar shelf. 


The Good Prices offered for apples is 
encouraging to orchardists, and some who 
have held lately that apple tree planting 
Was being overdone are realizing that they 

ve been mistaken. At any rate I hear of 
& number who have decided to plant an 
orchard this fall. 

The Gladiolus bulbs, if not already 
taken care of, should be dug, dried and 
Store! in a safe, dry place. Speaking of 
Gladiolus, what a splendid show a few 
hundred of these bulbs will make. ‘No 
Over of flowers can afford to omit them 
tom his or her late spring planting. 

To the Fair. 
Varieties of apples, pears and plums again, 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Notes from Green’sF ruitF arm 


not for competition but just to let visitors 
to the Fair see that we were still growing 
fruit. And judging from the numbers that 
ee into the booth to take a look, to 
make inquiries about varieties, growth, etc. 
and incidentally to wipe off the perspiration 
(for it was hot those days) our effort was 
well worth the trouble and expense. 

A Big Crop Quick. Three aaa ago last 
April a neighbor set out two Elberta peach 
trees in his garden. The trees were set 5 ft. 


apart. This season he picked over six 
bushels of No. 1 fruit from these two trees. 
—_——_O—__ 
Why Not 


“Though I read many publications, I can 
recall seeing only two or three announce- 
ments of fruit farmers advertising their 
fruits for sale direct from the fruit farm to 
the consumer. I have myself advertised in 
Green’s Fruit Grower as the grower of 
superior varieties of apples, apples of high 


“3—It forms compounds with the humic 
acids which tend to prevent their being 
leached out of the soil and lost. 

“4—By producing proper sanitary condi- 
tions the growth of injurious bacteria is 
largely prevented, while the growth of 
nitrifying bacteria is encouraged. These 
nitrifying bacteria convert the nitrogen of 
the humus into such a form that it is avail- 
able as a plant food. 

“5—Lime aids in the liberation of potash 
and phosphorus from inert compounds. 

“6—It tends to flocculate clay soils, 
rendering them granular and more porous. 

“Obviously, permanent results can not 


be expected unless care is taken to insure |’ 


the presence of some organic fertilizer at all 
times. Lime used alone may be temporarily 
beneficial but will eventually be harmful; 


——_0—_—_——_ 
Think all the time how you can better 
yourself —O. Hammerstein, great theatrical 
manager. 











Interior of the tent of Green’s Fruit Grower, showing a portion of the display of 99 varieties of 
apples grown at Green's Fruit Farm, on exhibition at the New York State Fair at Syracuse in September, 
1915. 
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MOST PAYING TOOL 
ON THE FARM 


“Your cooker takes less fuel than any I ever 
» Saw. I have boiled ice cold waterin 21 mine 
utes. The heat can be regulated at an even 
temperature. I can close the draft and hold 
re for 38 hours in windy weather.’’ C.A.M. 
¢ Heesen Cooker is the handiest tool about 
the farm, You can use it for boiling and mix- 
ing spraying compc ls, making soap, boiling 
pagle syrup, i 
lard, heating 






Ferien area 
HEESEN BROS. & CO. 
Box 309 Tecumseh, Mich. 












? Right now is the time to to get a copy of the 
MYERS SPRAY PUMP CATALOG. 
It's a big book in the spraying world, and shows 


Treatise on Spraying with Spraying Calendar and 
Formulas. If you grow fruit in any quantity you 
want a copy before the Fall Spraying Period—It | 
will enable you to get a MYERS Spray Pump | 
through your dealer—the style you prefer in the 
size you need, and in plenty of time. 
MYERS SPRAY PUMPS are known from coast | 
<\' to coast in every fruit grow- 
ing community as proven. 
fully tested, highly efficient 
and best equipped of any on 


FE s 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS | 
150 ORANGE ST. ASHLAND. OHID. J 








f 
We sent down about 150 


quality, which I was selling by the box con- 
taining abcut a bushel, for say about $2.00 
per box, and I have been able to sell so far 
many apples in this manner, some going to 
distant points, others being ordered near 
home. Here is a suggestion for fruit 
growers,’ says Charles A Green, editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
—————- oC" 
Painting Wounds on Trees 


At Green’s Fruit Farm we use pure white 
lead and oil for the painting of wounds made 
in trimming fruit and ornamental trees. 
Such painting or covering is not absolutely 
necessary, but as far as we have experi- 
mented we find no harm in applying paint 
to the wounds thus made. I have noticed 
that wounds made ~ «iv years ago that 
were not painted g: ~ evidence of the rot 
beginning at the central part of the wound 
and extending to the interior of the trees. 
Painting has obviated this rotting to a 
certain extent. To avoid rotting alto- 
gether of the stub of the tree from which a 
little has been taken, the painting must be 
repeated at intervals of every two or three 
years until the wound has healed over. 


_—_———-0--- 


LIME AS A SOIL FOOD 
Its Use As a Fertilizer Dates From In- 
ception of Modern Farming 

The Press Bulletin of the Department of 
the Interior, contains the following on the 
“Agricultural Use of Lime.” 

“The use of lime as a fertilizer dates from 
the inception of modern scientific farming. 
Agricultural chemists have shown that there 
are five or six different functions which lime 
may perform to benefit a soil, which may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

“1—It is an essential element of plant 
‘ood. 
“2—It aids in the conversion of decaying 





organic matter into humus, 









SILO BOOK. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs’ 
af. . 114 Hibernia Bank 
. Bldg. 

th) New Orleans, La. 
114 Heard Nat'l 

Bank Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
office 


(Ad 'reasnearest ¢ 
Jor quick service) 










BOOK of BARN PLANS 


Showing ‘How the Home Carpenter Can Build Either or All of 4 Bully 
Farm Barns. Containing Full Framing Details and Speci- 
fications. And the Book is FREE to You 


\ The Book Contains 


(2) Plans for 28-Cow Stable, with milk 
room, feed and manure carriers, venti- 
lating system and two silos —all mod- 
erm an 
(2) Four drawings for modern trussed, 
self-supporting roof barn of medium 
size, with silo built in the bay. 

(3) Four drawings for a 40-acre barn— 
) may be auxiliary barn on large farm. 
(4) Four drawings that show exactly 
how to build an 8-horse stable—and 
a dandy horse stable it is. 


CYPRESS 26:5 FARM LUMBER 
Fvery farmer should test out the endurance of Cypress. It is the one tested and certi- 


fied farm lumber, and Cypress shingles will last a long, long time. You can get it from 
your local dealer, probably; if not, write us and we will tell you where it may be had. 


FOUR FREE FARM BOOKS 


Vol. 4 isthe BARN Book, with plans for 4 
barns; Vol. 20is the FARM NEEDS Book, with 
plans for 8 farm outbuildings; Vol. 36is the CAR- 
PENTRY BOOK, with 12 plans and sketches of 
difficult jobs in carpentry, and Vol. 37 is the NEW 


Ass 


n. 





economical. 





So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
Department 11¢ 
Please send me the FREE books 
marked in the following squares: 
Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 
Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol. 20 
Carpentry Book (12plans) Vol. 36. 
S‘lo Book (plans) Vol. 37. 





RF.D.— Town 
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Prof. Willis L. Moore 


| —_ Ex-Chief of the United States 


Weather Bureau 


“*Tuxedo appeals to me because it 
is fragrant, without being heady ; 
mild, but not tasteless. A thor- 

Mii oughly enjoyable, satisfying pipe 
tobacco that affords wholesome 
relaxation.’”’ 


NaS, Ivor 
Tuxedo—the Wise 


Man’s Smoke 


Great thinkers find Tuxedo 
helpful, inspiring and _re- 
freshing. Nothing like a pipe of “Tux” to set an {Ff 
active brain a-jumping or to clear the cobwebs out of 
a tired one. 

Prof. Moore is not only weather-wise—he is also 


tobacco-wise—and his tobacco is Tuxedo. Surely, 
his frank and sincere statement is enough to make 


you try it, 





aE oe 





‘The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Why do so many distinguished smokers endorse Tuxedo? 
Simply because it’s the one tobacco that has ail the essen- 
| tials of a perfect smoke. 





No such tobacco was ever known until the “ Tuxedo 
| Process” was invented to refine the natural leaf and remove 
; the bite. # 
i And Tuxedo is beyond the reach of imitations, because 
; no other tobacco can be made by the “Tuxedo Process.” | 
One week's trial will make you a permanent Tuxedo 





smoker. % 


ij YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassi : Famous in, with gold 
wo ec 0 A OI cme eM ot 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


pouch... 0 
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arn VIRGINIA = 


Locate in wealth In the South, Delightful 

orcold, Average rainfall 45 inches. Most counties have State Agricultural Agents. 

will tneeese, Dove corn clubs. . Girls canning clubs. Good schools, churches, roads, ‘oad 
lities. Nearby markets. General farming. poultry, dairying, fruit and stock, 

Farms $15 per acre up. Write for beautiful magazine, offiial lists, maps and other 


Free. 
F.H.LaBA'™E, Age’l Agent, Norfolk & Western Ry. 
N. & W. Bldg., Room 227 dint ROANOKE, VA. 































Don’t Pay Freight on Water 


Spray with 


Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound 


Im Powder Form 


EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL CONVENIENT 


Five years of actual, practical experience with this Scientific Spray 
Material, which dissolves instantly in cold or hot water, proves that 
its use insures clean, top quality fruit. 

This means MONEY to the up-to-date Fruit Grower. But here 
is another money-making feature—100 POUNDS of this remarkable 
soray material makes more dilute spray than a 600 pound barrel of 
lime and sulphur solution. 

Less to haul—less to handle—no loss from leakage—no crystal- 
lization—keeps indefinitely anywhere. 

Investigate Now! Send for literature at once which tells how to 
spray and how we save you 25% or more on your spray material. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER COMPANY, - 60 Main St., Middleport, N. Y. 


Mfe. of everything for spraying purposes 





PRACTICAL 
















Standard 1001b. Drum 











Green’s Fruit Grower 


Winter Treatment of Asparagus Beds 

The old stalks should be removed about 
the time the berries begin to turn red. If 
cut off sooner, the roots of the plants lose 
some of the nourishment they would other- 
wise receive, and if cut later the berries 
will have ripened, and these will produce un- 
desirable seedlings the following season. 
However, if the stalks have not been cut off 
before, they may be removed to advantage 
as date as November or December. They 
should all be burned as this aids in con- 
trolling fungi and disposes of the litter. 

After the field has been cleared of the 
old plants, finely rotted manure should be 
applied to a depth of two or three inches. 
This serves both to fertilize the bed and to 
protect the plants during winter. Asparagus 
is a gross feeder and it is difficult to give it 
too much fertilizer. 

By applying the manure in the late fall 
and early winter, it is subject to the action 
of the snow and rains of winter and early 
spring, rendering it more available as plant 
food and improving the texture of the soil. 
It also holds back the young shoots in the 
spring, thus preventing injury from late 
freezing. As soon as possible in the spring, 
the manure should be worked into the soil 
by plowing to a depth ef three or four inches, 
turning the soil toward the rows and over 
the crowns of the plants. After the cutting 
season is over the ridges formed in this way 
are leveled.—R. A. McGINTY, 

Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 
mn“ “Ss 


. _~4 —_0—_—_—— 
Killing White Grubs 


The white grub, which is the larvae of the 
May beetle, which flies about so blindly 
during the early weeks of summer, is be- 
coming a serious menace in Iowa, southern 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois, Minnesota, 
southern Michi an, northern Ohio, north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, southeastern New 
York, and parts of Connecticut and New 
Jersey, says U. S. Bulletin. In one year it 
is estimated that the grubs injured the corn, 
potato, grass and strawberry crops to the 
extent of $12,000,000 by feeding upon the 
roots of the plants. The grub itself is over 
an inch long and is thick and stocky, and 
ordinarily when found is partly curled with 
its tail end near its head. The May beetle 
is about the size of a bumble bee. This 
white grub is most numerous on fields loca- 
ted near woodlands or orchards, owing to 
the fact that the beetle itself feeds upon the 
foliage and therefore accumulates near where 
trees are growing and lays its eggs there. 
The eggs hatch in about a month into tiny 
white grubs. Where the grubs are numerous 
late planted corn is less injured than early 
planted corn. . 

The most effective remedy known against 
the white grub is to plow the ground in the 
fall after cold weather has arrived. All 
sod land is liable to be infested with the 
white grub, therefore if it is to be planted 
next spring to crops upon which the white 
grub feeds, all such sod ground should be 
plowed in the fall and the soil thoroughly 
broken up with the disc harrow. If chickens 
or turkeys can be induced to follow the plow- 
man they will destroy myriads of the grubs. 
A rotation of oats, clover and corn has 
proved satisfactory in defeating the grub. 

If you see plants of the strawberry wilting 
in June or July, you may be sure that a 
white grub has eaten off its roots. While at 
Green’s Fruit Farm we have not been seri- 
ously troubled with white grub, we find it 
necessary to go over the strawberry planta- 
tion in early sum ~ once every week or 
two to dig out ana x..! the grubs whenever 
we see a wilted strawberry plant. Skunks 
a pigs dig up the white grubs and eat 
them. 


——_0———_— 

Little Bobbie was pulling the dog’s tail 
when his aunt said: “You mustn’t do that 
Bobbie; he will bite you.” ‘Oh, no,” said 
Bobby; “dogs don’t bite at this end.”— 
“Our Animals.” 

—_———__ 0" 
Storing Apples 

It is an easy matter to have apples the 
year round if the right method of storage is 
practiced and the right kind of apples 
placed in storage. Many claim that they 
got poor results on account of a too damp 
or a too warm cellar, when, in truth, if the 
right kind of fruit had been stored the re- 
sults would have been satisfactory. 

Apples that are bruised or contain holes 
caused by worms or by tearing out of the 
stems will not keep well. These holes and 
abrasions give access to molds and spores, 
which cause decay. Nothing but sound, 
prime fruit should be stored. Apples that 














are fully ripe should be marketed at once. 


NOVEMBER 


Such apples will not store well. When an 
apple is fully matured or ripe, the process of 
disintegration, tho often imperceptible, 
begins. 

Many still practice the old-time method of 
leaving the apples in the field in piles for 
several days before storing. This causes 
the fruit to heat and sweat, thus hastening 
the ripening process, and since ripening is a 
preliminary step to decay, such apples 
usually do not keep when stored. 

The apples should be placed in a cool 
dry cellar as soon as possible after being 
removed from the trees. Apples are ready 
for picking when they have reached the 
point when the flavor has developed, or 
when re soo tells one that the flavor 
will develop after storage. While immature 
applies will always keep better than those 
that are fully ripe, one must guard against 
storing —_— that are so immature that the 
flavor will not properly develop. 

———_0—_—_—_——__ 


Sum Sayings 
By Unkel Dudley 


Az er needul iz to er haystak, so ar our 
own faultz tu us, but az er haystak iz tu er 
needul, so ar our nabur’s faults in our site, 

We ar az good az the goodnes ov God 
but the uther feller iz az bad as Satun. ’ 

The feller who duz things and don’t brag 
about ’em iz wurth more’n er thousan oy 
} ol one who duz but litul an brags er grate 

eal. 

Az er stun thrown intu er pond kauzes er 

ate lsomoshun an duz no good; so iz er 
oolish speach utered in publik bi er publik 
man. 

Be dead sure yu ar rite befor yu ar positiv 
about enything. 

As the bite ov er kobra oftun kills the 
body, so the voice ov kalumny oftun ruins 
the life. 

Whenever yu think yu don’t feel well, 
don’t m= tu feel ov yure feelins, for if yu 
do yu will feel much wurs. 

God may temper the wind tu the shorn 
lamb, but if he’s wize he’ll keep out ov the 
wind az much az posibul. 

Nobody but er fool wud trade with the 
Devul, for whoevur trades with him always 
gets cheated. 

The fool tawks much, but the wize man 
keeps er klose mouth. 

Whoevur drinks strong drink, drinks 
damnashun tu hiz soul. 

A bakbitin tong iz much wurs than the 
fang ov er ratulsnake, for yu kan shun the 
latter, but not the formur. 

—_——0-—-—_—__-_—- 


The greatest drawback to the pursuit of 
wealth is that wealth always seems to get 
its second wind. 











ASK 
our sales 
office near- 
est you for 










izers adapted to ee 

your soil and crops ie 

The American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. 


New York, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, etc. 
Book free 
















For Fruit-Growers 


PRINTING pirmers and 


Poultrymen. —Stationery, booklets, 
circulars, etc. For $5.00 we will print 
and deliver 500 letter sheets, 500 en- 
velopes, and 100 shipping tags, bust- 
ness cards or bill heads. Fine grade 
paper; letter sheets either ruled or un- 
ruled. Prompt delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices of other 
printing on request. 


E.R. PHILO, Elmira, N.Y. 
“Joy HIDES & FURS 2 f0ueme 


’ for you to ship yoer Ridesand Fare to os 
sell at home. et our e Hun! 
* Guide for $1,25. ge and Furs. 
ite for Price List. inn. 
ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 104 Misneapolls, 


wind 
meena 
> GATES MFG.00.Dept 437 Chleere 
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Make money, save work and time 
grinding feed with a Maynard Engine 


"REE! 


RV psc <r Wa 


Saving work and time and making money with 
a Maynard Engine in the farm power 








WHAT USERS SAY 


Kept Busy Filling Contracts 

“Tam pleased to say that I am more 
than satistied with the Maynard Engine. 
It certainly is worth the price that you 
ask for it, and even the short while that 
I have had it, Iam convinced that it was 
the best engine bargain that I ever 
made. I have had no trouble with it, so 
far, whatever. My neighbors have kept 
me busy filling contracts for sawing 
wood forthem. They are also some- 
what astonished to find that so smailan 
engine can do such powerful work. I 
am now making contracts for filling 
silos for my neighbors.’’---A. Vinskey, 
Hardwick, Mass. 


Easiestto start. Morethan rated HP 

“The gasoline engine 1 bought of you 
sometime ago is giving satisfaction in 
every way, and is the simpiest engine I 
have ever seen and is the easiest to 
start and will give more than the rated 
horse power.’’---George H. Johnson, 
Barneville, Md. 


12H. P. Maynard Beats 15 H. P. 

‘The Maynard Engine I purchased 
from you some time ago has given the 
very best of satisfaction, I am doing the 
same work with my 12 H. P. Maynard 
that I used a 15 H. P. of another make 
on last winter. The 15 H. P. did not 
give power enough but the 12 H. P. 
Maynard does it with power tospare.” 
M. R. Swinger, Hightstown, N. J. 


All we claimed—and more 

“‘The Mavnard Gasoline Engine, re- 
ceived from you last fall, has been all 
that it was claimed to be if not more. I 
have had no trouble whatsoever, aside 
froman adjustment ofthe governor when 
it was first started. Itstarts promptly, 
runs evenly wi h but a single compres- 
sion, does not heatevenwith my neglect 
to keep the water supply sufficient has 
never balked once except for lack of 
gasoline, has all kinds of power for its 
size. Thanking you for giving methe 
worth of my money, Iam, Very tiuly 
yours,’’--M. G. L. Rietz, Seward,N.Y. 
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Chrnme WM Saw your own wood quickly and 
make money sawing wood for 


neighbors with Maynard power 
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Shell your and ann for neighbors at a with a Maynard 


- Cine Money Saving 
ook on Engines Published 


What a MAYNARD 
Engine Will Do 


Pumping Water 
The Maynard engine will pump waiter 
all day, saving hand pumping, making 
you independent of winds. 


Grinding Feed 


A Maynard 5 H. P. Engine will grind 
150 bushels @f corn a day, medium fine- 
ness. The same work .dune. 
would take three or four davs and no 
one on the farm wants the job. With 
the Maynard, many farmers make extra 









Write For Your Free Copy Today, 


EFORE you decide on any engine write for thisfree of different engines alongside each other. This card 
B book. Then make this test on your own farm at our makes it easy to compare every engine with the Maynard 

expense. Try any size Maynard for 60 days, with- point by point, and feature by feature, so you can judge 
out a penny in advance. There is nothing on your for yourself wherein the Maynard is different and why 
farm that will be of so much help to you, nothing that it is better. 


saves so much work, time and money as a good power Rated Horse Power at Normal S 1 





outfit. It’s going to make a big difference to you ie reat mony ee ie 
whether you get Actual factory J} Reighbors. 
the right engine or tests prove that Shelling Corn 


ne. i A Mavnard will shell corn better and 
the wron i: © Maynard Engines faster than 1U men, and do it cheaper. 
develop greatly in 


There’s a big dif- 


$ | buys 11-2 
H.P.May- 

nard. If rated 

as some others 

rate their 11-2 





erence 1m cost— rte ee excessof their rated Filling Silos 
f d ll bi aire eden cha The Maynard will fill silos of any sizes 
ys a stt ° 1gger ff Engine shown below is 5H, P. horse power. The willrun any make of cutter. 
difference in ser- 14H. P. develops asidsialiniiin 
vice. There is no 13H.P.;the 5H.P. awing Wo 
* Many farmers make big money saw- 
longer any reason size develops 6 J ing wood with their Maynard Engine. 


Some farmers cut as high as 50 cordsa 
day. 


H. P.; the 9 H. P. 
size develops 10} 

. P. and so on 
with all Maynard 
sizes. And this 


why you should 
take a chance of 
getting anything 
except the right 
power outfit. After 


Other Work 


A Maynard will run the cream separ- 
ator twice a day, run the churn when- 
ever you need it, do the washing every 
week. Itwill run your workshop ma- 
chinery, the grindston<. forg-, drill, etc. 


this 60 days’ free 
trial, if you think 


excess power is de- 
veloped at normal 


It will operate any machine on the farm 
that requires power, at minimum ex- 
















OUR GROWTH 

Two years ago, we started in an 
eleven-story building. In one month, 
we had to add a six-story building then 
a five-story and an eight-story buiid ng. 
We have nowadded ourfitth great build- 
ing illustrated here, 16 stories, the 
world's highest building of reinforced 
concrete. All because we give greater 
values than can be obtained anyw! 
else, Wrie 













































there’s a better en- speeds. If we ff pense , 
: Write Today 

gine made at any speeded up our Seite , 
price, or its equal engines as some ier tes aioe ee ¢ 
at anywhere near others do, we could | Fre Sok ya 
its price, return the claim much greater help you decide 

aynard at our N M I Ad horse power. Re- | Cine for von, at if 
expense. You don’t 0 oney n vance member, a speeded f the right price. RS 
send us a cent. D F R E E up engine is like a .) 
This 60 days’ trial You Try It 60 ays speeded up horse os" 


—all right for a 
little while but 
will prove to you can’t stand the 2 
that wherever a strain. With every e 
Maynard goes, it will save work, time and money, and engine, we send the factory test sheet, showing what that 
make money for its owner. engine developed just before shipment and at what speed. 


16 Big Features Divide the Cost by Eight 
Our Free Book shows 16 big advantages possessed by Our book quotes prices that save you $25 to $300 cash, and 
the Maynard, all of which are found on no other engine. shows you how to figure engine costs. Divide Maynard 


4 a prices by eight, then divide price of cheap engines by Y 
It tells just what these features mean—why they make Gres dil oc Wi vive tt Gate exsk fot renes : 


every Maynard so strong, so economical and so depend- 4,3) Gnenehputalteing. 300 Gie, 
able. With your free book, we will send a Comparative “gend Engine Book Free.” 
Test Card which enables you to write down the merits Address 


WGhe Go) . U e 681 Siete Bldg. 





The best way to decide on an engine is to try it. We will send you any size Maynard for 60 days’ 
test before you send usapenny. Give this engine any test you like. You be the judge, and if you 
are not thoroughly satisfied, return it at ourexpense. We will even return any freight charges you 
paid. Get our book—and you willsee why we can afford to make such a liberal no-monev-in-advance 
free trial offer. Mail coupon or just a postal. 


is free. 


Our Free Book 
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DON’T Pay TwoPRICES 







HOOSIER: RenzeoFREE 


3 To try in your own home for 30 da: 
Show your friends. Freight paid by 
Send it back at our expense if you 

W do not want tokeep it. You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 















today for large FREE 

Catalogue, showing large 

assortment to select from. 
No Obligations. 


A HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
213 State St, Marion, Ind. 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and besutifies the hats 


rs 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


Prevents hair a 
50c. and $1.00 at p 
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L A DIG ogy, 


TESTED RECEIPTS 
Devilled Clams 

Crumble fine one-half loaf of stale bread, 
add one small onion chopped, a little 
parsley chopped fine, one egg beaten light, 
a tablespoon of melted butter (or olive oil), 
a little cayenne pepper, or one sweet green 

pper and twenty-five clams chopped fine. 
Fill clam shells with this mixture, cover the 
tops with bread crumbs and bits of butter 
and brown in a hot oven. 


——_0O—-_—_—_ 
Roast Turkey 





WANTED—HONEST, ENERGETIC MEN in 
every county to sell our-big line of goods direct to 
farmers. EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. We 
fully instruct you. Farmers, laborers, mechanics, or 
any men willing to work can make 

$1000 to $3000 A YEAR 

handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given. 
We furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to 
carry the goods. Be your own boss in a pleasant, 

rmanent and profitable business. Write at once 
or particulars, giving age and occupation. 

THE DUOFORM COMPANY, Dept. 15 
North Java, N. Y. 








Violin Outfit 

for selling 20 pictures or 

e t cards at 

0c. Order your choice, 
GATES MFG. C®. 








Poultry Secrets—A Larger Income! 


Valuable 100-page data-book by recognized authority. Brimful of 
facts on lowering death-rate, getting 100 per cent. hatches, highest 
Prices, etc. wks latest i d b Write today, 
jon 5 
DEL INCUBATOR CO., _16Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Also $9 Barclay Street, New York City 








Fane 7.6 7 lhe 
LSU 4 INCUBATOR 
rete te ees 9 


er--Safety Lamp-- Tester -- Thermometer -- Self-Regulating, 
etc. Frt. paid E..of Rockies. With Brooder $9.85. Hundreds 
ot Dead Aw Cetts. Sig new 





je offer this 5 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO., BOX 157 RACINE, WIS., 


CUTTERS! 








FROM FACTORY 
DIRECT TO YOU 








Gees “es 
Save from $15 to $25.00 in buying from 
the ONLY Cutter Maker selling direct to 
Consumer. Write today for our 1916 Cat- 
alog showing new styles. Dept. G. F. 


Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Co, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 








{/ p.stationary or mounted, 
bay) «> eZ at proportionate prices. 
_ —— —S— Our great volume, modern 
8” up-to-date simplified design and standardized 
manufacture make t prices pos 
sible. Hundreds of thousands of 
Galloway customers testify 
the quality of Galloway -built 
and sold direct goods. not 
yan engine, spreader or 


summer prices. Man- 
ufacturing improvements 


. Shi f Chi 
oo Minneapolie,.C. Cou 
Wm. Galloway Company 
0x 54/7 Waterloo, iowa / 


The secret of having good roast turkey is 
to baste it often and cook it long enough. 
Wash the turkey thoroughly and rub the 


inside and out with salt and pepper. Stuff 
and sew up nicely and tie the legs. It is 
well to allow a turkey to remain some time 
stuffed before cooking. Pour a little water 
in the bottom of the roasting pan and baste 
every fifteen minutes. Just before taking 
from the oven, baste with melted butter 
and sprinkle with flour. While the turkey 
is roasting, boil the giblets well. Chop them 
fine, and add to the brown gravy made in 
the roasting pan after removing the turkey. 
Serve with cranberry sauce. 





—— 
Turkey Dressing 


Moisten stale bread with water, drain 
dry. Melt three tablespoons of butter in a 
sauce-pan, add bread, two tablespoons 
chopped parsley, teaspoon of sage, salt and 
pepper to taste. A cup of sausage meat 
added to the dressing is a great improve- 
ment. 


—_0—_—_——_ 
Stewed Celery 


Use the outside pieces not white and 
tender enough to be served raw. Wash 
and cut into inch lengths, cover with boiling 
water and stew gently half an hour. Dredge 
over a tablespoon of flour and season with 
butter, salt and pepper; stir lightly and with 
one minute’s hheating it is ready to serve. 
Very nice with poultry of any kind. 


——_0-——_— 
Pumpkin Pie 


| For two large pies use five cups of pump- 

kin, one quart of milk, one and one-half 
cups of light brown sugar, a little salt, two 
large tablespoonfuls of molasses, one large 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, a teaspoonful 
of ginger, four eggs, making the custard the 
same as for custard pie, add cinnamon, 
ginger, salt and molasses, and pour the 
custard over the pumpkin, stir it well, fill 
the pie plates. Great care should be used 
in baking the pies. Bake in a moderate 
oven and bake until done. These pies can 
be made by using less milk and pumpkin 
and more molasses and no eggs. 








eel 
Cranberry and Raisin Pie 

One cup of cranberries, two-thirds of a 

cup of raisins seeded. Chop both together; 

one cup of water, one cup of sugar, two 

tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of 

vanilla, one tablespoonful of butter. Fill 
the crust, cover and bake. 

——o 





Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


pay 





‘ 
' 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 














Order patterns by number and give size in 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1478—Ladies’ Eight Gore Skirt, with or without Yoke. 

ut in 6 Sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. It requires 6 1-4 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 24-inch size, which measures 4 1-2 
yards at the foot with plaits drawn out. Price 10c. 


1499—Ladies’ Coat. Cut in 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 3 1-8 








— of 36-inch material for a 36-inch size. Price 
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Teacher—Now, Tommy, suppose you 
had two apples, and you gave another boy 
his choice of them. You would tell him to 


take the biggest one, wouldn’t you? 
Tommy—No. 
Teacher—Why? 


Tommy—’Cos ’twouldn’t be necessary.— 


Tit-Bits. 


NOVEMBER 


‘DOMESTIC JUNIOR 


The Engine for all Small Farm Jobs 
The Junior has the same superior quality as 
the | er-priced Domestic Engines. 
Orcha: farmers find it most econom!- 
cal and labor-saving. Runs pump, cream 
separator, grindstone, corn-sheller and al] mz- 
chines requiring light power. We also make 





Pump and Power Spraying Machinery. Send 


for bulletin 131 and tell us your 
engine wants. 


Domestic Engine and Pump Co. 
Box 500, Sh'ppensburg, Pa. 
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University Experts rate Economy 
Gasoline Engines with 13 to 
31% Overload Capacity 
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Machin 
University of Tllinois, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., 


Indiana, and tested 

for brake 
fuel consumption the differe 
ur engines after same had 
your testing and inspection 


and we 
under separate Pint Tae ® full report 


In regard to 
engines, while the 'r 
to maximum load for 


wish to give an overload capacity that cannot 


We. hav 
the following ratings ee recommended 


one case, give a much larger 
may be seen by referring to the table 


at half, full or maxi 


Urbana, Illinois, 
August 28,1914, 


dance with 


your re 
sited your ae 


engine factory 


the rati of 

elation of maaed ony 

&8Soline engines has not 

the best authorities seem 

erload Capacity of 15 per= 
We understand that you 
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ral engines was very 























‘Yours very truly, 


A Bans 
Instructor Mechanical 
u Engineerin 
niversity of Tilinoie, 
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University Experts Free Engine Book, ipelting pl shent thts wonderfal test snd 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Does She Care For Him? 

Dear Aunt Hanna:—I am troubled about 
my sweetheart and come to you for advice. 
She isin Chicago training fora nurse. Last 
September she was home aad told me I 
would have to wait about two years for 
her, as she wanted to finish the training 
and wanted to nurse for some time before 
we could be married. She told me she 
would write me. I have written her several 
times but I have not heard from her and I 
do not know what to think of it. I feel 
troubled. The forepart of June her mother 
moved to Chicago so it is not likely that I 
will see her this summer. Will you please 
write me and give me all the advice you 
ean. I love her and cannot believe that 
she would treat me that way. It does seem 
strange to me that she does not write me. 
—W. A. Beenschoten, Iowa. 





Aunt Hanna’s Reply:—I see nothing for 
you to do but to submit to the seeming 
decision of the girl you admire not to 
entangle herself in any engagement with 
you for the present. Whether she loves 
you or not no one knows but herself. She 
seems to be a self-reliant girl who wants to 
place herself in a position to care for herself 
and be independent, which is highly praise- 
worthy. 

There is no harm in your writing her 
stating frankly the condition of your mind 
and asking her for a free expression of her 
thought and plans. Many girls and many 
fathers and mothers of girls are often in 
doubt with good reason as to the ability or 
capacity of the young man who pays his 
addresses to their daughter with a view of 
marriage. No one can tell what the young 
man may accomplish or how serious a 
failure he may be in the affairs of life after 
marriage. He may or may not be able to 
support his wife and family. His relatives 
will be scrutinized in this connection. 
Though it does not seem hardly fair to 
judge a young man by his family, neverthe- 
less inheritance is a great thing and it is 
desirable to belong to a good family or 
for a daughter to marry into a good family, 
which has had a high reputation for integrity 
and ability for a long number of years. 

Young people in love are not apt to dwell 
much upon practical things. The more 
deeply they are in love the more they are 
apt to ignore practical affairs, which is a 
mistake. 

—_—__—_————-———"__——" 


Keep Close to the Right Kind 

Whatever you do in life, make any sac- 
rifice necessary to keep in an ambition- 
arousing atmosphere, an environment that 
will stimulate you to  self-development. 
Keep close to people who understand you, 
who believe in you, who will help you to 
discover yourself and encourage you to 
make the most of yourself. This may make 
all the difference to you between a grand 
success and a mediocre existence. Stick to 
those who are trying to do something and 
to be somebody in the world—people of 
high aims, lofty ambition. Keep close to 
those who are dead-in-earnest. Ambition is 
contagious. You will catch the spirit that 
dominates in your environment. The 
success of those about you who are trying 
to climb upward will encourage and stimu- 
late you to struggle harder if you have not 


done quite so well yourself—Orison Swett | 


Marden, in “Success,” 
——_0--"—_ 

The largest n tree on record is in 
Little Falls, Okla. It is 130 feet in height, 
has a spread of 110 feet and a trunk cir- 
cumference of 23 feet at a point four feet 
from the ground. 

———-0— 

The Forestry Department says that the 
maple tree is one of the most important 
trees of commerce in the United States. The 
lumber is used for a large variety of pur- 
poses on account of its good qualities. About 
1,150,000,000 feet are cut each year. It is 
a strong, vigorous tree and under pfesent 
conditions continues to hold its own, not- 
withstanding the large demands made upon 
it. 
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November 
November’s chilly days are here again, 


) And earth is void of wind and drizzling rain, 


While falling rustling leaves are everywhere, 
And restful silence comes with skies so fair. 
We greet the aster blue and hazel bloom, 
And reckon not with autumn’s mellow gloom, 


-4 For in the field we see the pumpkin smile, 
} And in the shock the golden corn awhile. 


We listen to the autumn song bird’s glee, 
And thank the hand that gave our joys 
so free. Albert E. Vassar, Mo. 
—_———_0-——_—_—_ 
His Best Friend 


The Boston ‘Transcript’? publishes a 
letter written by Miss Elsie Burr, a nurse 
in the American Ambulance hospital in 
Paris, who tells this incident: 

There is a most interesting case here of a 
man who was in the trenches with eight 
other men. A bomb fell among them. It 
made hash of most of them, but this man, 
Etienne Jacquemin (a very brave, patient 
little soldier), had a dog named Fend Fair, 
who had followed him for months at the 
front. Etienne told me that the first thing 
he realized was that he was buried and 
would soon suffocate, so he called, as best 
he could, to his dog. The dog, which was 
unscathed by the bomb, heard his master’s 
voice. Perfectly crazed he dug the debris 
away from his master’s face and saved his 
life. They’are both here now, and the dog, 
a brown and white setter, comes in and lies 
for hours with his head and paws on his 
master’s chest. I wish you could have seen 
him the first time they let him in! I thought 
he would dig Etienne out of bed. Poor man, 
he is badly off, with one leg gone, the other 
leg pierced, both arms pierced, and his 
back burned. He is patient and suffers a 
great deal. 





=U 
Woman Suffrage a Benefit to Farmers 
In reply to your favor I made some in- 
quiries and find that the impression existing 
in this office is that there is no particular 
reason why woman suffrage should be of 
more value to the farmer than to other 
classes of business men. We realize that 
woman suffrage is just, that no one should 
be taxed without representation, and that 
such suffrage would be an act of justice 
and would aid the temperance cause and 
lead to moral reforms. 
Wishing you the best of success, I remain, 
C. A. Green. 
———_o—_—-_—_ 
Strawberries in Texas 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—It was 
only in December 1913 that the first 50 
acres of strawberry plants were set out in 
this locality, and in February of 1914, just 
three months later, fruit from these plants 
was being shipped to northern markets and 
bringing as high as $12 a crate. Big cash 
returns in three months looked pretty good 
to most people in this district. So in- 
stantaneous and so substantial was the 
success the first season that the acreage for 
the season following was more than doubled, 
and in December of 1914 about 135 acres 
were planted. From this 135 acres 41 full 
car loads were shipped through the Growers 
Association, bringing a total of $35,000 cash 
to the growers, and the season finished by 
May 1st. This makes a handsome average 
of $259.35 an acre compared to the profits 
of the cow man who run one steer to 15 
acres. These figures include full car ship- 
ments only and do not take into account the 
early crate shipments in February and early 
in March, which were about the first berries 
in the northern markets this past season 
and which brought as high as $12 a crate 
of 24 quarts, nor the hundreds of crates to 
home buyers. This will materially bring 
up the average per acre. 
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VERY American 
feel it a duty as well as a 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view its 


never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 


and Industry. 
In all this assemblage of 


wonders, combining the highest 
accomplishments of creative 
genius and mechanical skill, 
there is none more wonderful 
than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, 
the welcome visitors sit at ease 
while the marvel of speech 
transmission is pictorially re- 


vealed and told in story. They 





pa 


One Policy 





Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring 
the world has ever seen."’— President Hadley of 
Yale, in king Exposition. 


One System 





Exposition 





of the Pi -Pacific 


listen to talk in New York, three 
thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far- 
off Atlantic Coast; they witness 
a demonstration of Transconti- 
nental telephony which has 
been awarded the Grand Prize 
of Electrical Methods of Com- 


munication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scientific 
world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful uni- 
versal service of the Bell System, 
which makes possible instant 
communication between all the 
people of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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booklet “Spraying Simplified’’. 





- -.One Barrel of “Scalecide”: 
pray as many Trees as Three Barrels of 


“Scalecide”’ has 
greater invigorating effect 
orchard<-kills more scale, eggs 
5 and larvae of insects with half the labor to 
apply. We can back up this statement with facts 
whee concerning the Good Results from Using 


“SCALECIDE” 


Send for our illustrated booklet—"‘Proof of The Pudding’. Tells how “‘Scalecide” will positively destroy San Jose and 
Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury to the trees, Write today for this FREE book and 
also ous Learn the dollars and cents value of ‘‘Scalecide, The Tree Saves’. 


Our Service Department can furnish everything you need for 
the orchard at prices which save you money. Tell us your needs. 
B.G. PRATT CO., M’f’g Chemists Dept. F 5O Church St., New York 




























Start NOW 





READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 
Ba Ry hI pe 
EE Taggart, West Plains, Mo. “I 


never weave a day 


that 


15 ds—don’t ti: f _ 
Be ae oie on uvestinentas antacrefare.” W. B. STARK, Seo’y, 





much or as little t.me as 


I 
. money and make it more easily by Sy | 
any other kind cL Rome employment. My 20 years’ experience with others and their 
can do. 


THE NEW TIC Loom 
le ——— for home workers. Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
tor. Notreadi itooping huttlethrowing. Just the easy work that 
thousands of old and young are making big money at oa ee home. 
eoneye You will bedelighted with the ease with which 
you can make the finest and most durable ——- rugs, mats, draperies of 
every kind, and even beautiful portteres, chenille curtains and hammocks. 
Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Oldca 
éacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material for the loom. An : 
results you get with such material are simply wonderful. You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 
when you own a Newcomb, that you will have more than enough work to 
from $25 to $30a week weaving the moreIcanand will help you to 


carpet loom keep yo 
ae) dg By =» with ine Newcomb, and you can do likewise. 


—’ll Show You How 
You Can Easily Make 


ome, that will not interfere with 
ou may 
ow that every word I sa: 


say,endI 
ona 





No experience is nece: 


uu busy. Many of our customers make 


Do not negiect this opportunity. Write me 


on’t make 20 yards and Ido my own house- gf about our looms and the extremely reasonable 
NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 





Now is just the Me eRO Co enae work: at nome in your spare time—you’ll soon be wanting to run your loom al! 
e time—for the very easy profits. I will tell you how you can make your time most 

rofitable—how you can engage inadelightful and fascinatin; 
our other duties and assure you big 
able to devote to it. I promise 
is true, that you can make more 
ewcomb Automatic Loom than at 


g occupation in — own 
ro! 


for my free catalog, “‘Weaving Wisdom,” which tells 
on which you can obtain one of them. 





Per Week 
At Home 









its for as 
t you'll be 








W. B. STARE 
who will help you start a 
money-making business. 
a EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
mi 












Loom. The more you need the money 


get started to making it. 


20 Taylor St.,Davenport, lowa 
























































Prince 
Albert 
is such a 


real 














Copyright 1915 b; if 
R. J. Reynolds . 
Tobacco Co. 
i 
} 


No matter how long- 
ago you shut-off on a 
pipe or stopped rolling 
A cigarettes, you get a few 
new notions about this 
Prince Albert tobacco. Because, it 
is the brand that will hand you a 
lot of happiness and you will sin- 
cerely appreciate its merits. The 
patented process fixes that—and 
cuts out the bite and parch. 


ae 


Prince Albert has revolutionized 
smoking-satisfaction for thousands 
of men. It has brought countless 
pipes back into the sunshine; it 
will give you more fun than 
you’ve had since those hickory- 
stick-school-days! 


~~ PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


can be smoked all day long, and all evening, without any kind of a come-back 
but real and true joy. It certainly has the flavor you like best because it is the 
choice of smokers, not only in the United States, but all over the world! Now, 
if men of all tastes and all nations say that Prince Albert is right, we are certain 
it will meet your favor! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


pound and 

pound tin humidors and 
in that finecrystal-glass , 
pound hamidor with 
sponge-moistener top that 
keevs the tobacco in such 







































To Succeed With Poultry 


You will need good poultry, carefully bred for egg production, 
or for vigorous rapid growth to make fine table fowls, or espe- 
cially bred for exhibition. You will also need good supplies, well 
made from good materials and by careful manufacturers. ‘These 
things can be secured by even the most inexperienced beginner 
by reading and answering the advertisements in the Poultry 
Review. The reliability of the advertisers is guaranteed, and 
they will make every effort to satisfy you. 


Every issue of the Poultry Review is filled with good ideas and 
suggestions that really help the practical poultry keeper. Ideas 
for saving in buying, short cuts and labor-saving methods that 
save expense, selling ideas that have proven out for successful 
poultrymen; how the big prices are secured; and hundreds of 
suggestions for conducting a successful poultry business are 
published every year. 


Send $1.00 now for a full year’s subscription. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or your money back. 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 1621 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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Cost of Planting an Orchard in Oregon 


C. A. Green:—I note in Green’s Fruit 
Grower under “Costs of Planting an 
Orchard” that you criticise “Free Gold’s” 
estimate of 384¢c per tree and give your 
estimate at 25c to 30c. Conditions must 
be much more favorable in Oregon for 
planting here costs only about 7/4c per 
tree. 

This is how it is figured: Staking done 
with surveyor’s transit and 300 ft. wire 
gives perfect alignment at about 1)4c per 
tree for average ground. Apple trees cost 
4c each for good stocky 3 to 4 ft. stock, 
when buying in quantity. The setting re- 
quires two men, one prunes the roots and 
top, while the other digs a hole 18 or 20 
inches across and of sufficient depth to 
allow 10 inches of surface soil below the 
roots. A planting board is used, one man 
holding the tree in place and pressing the 
soil around the roots while the other fills 
the hole. Two men at $4 average 200 per 
day in our free loam soils, or 2¢ each. 

These figures may seem to you unreason- 
able but they do apply here. I have 
planted about 50,000 trees during the last 
few years and have kept complete and 
accurate data. 

I note also that you recommend wood 
|veneer to prevent injury from rabbits. 
The veneer is used here considerably for 
| borers but it has not proved effective against 
|jack rabbits, as they seldom attack the 
| trunk but usually stand on their hind legs 
|and nip off the side shoots. Lime sulphur 
| spray is repulsive to rabbits and has proved 
|the cheapest and most effective. Liver, 
| blood or other animal matter rubbed over 
the trunk and branches is also effective but 
is more difficult to apply and is washed off 
quicker by rains.—H. W. Currin, Oregon. 
(aan 
About Life Insurance 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I note, on page 
3 of your July edition, a reference to 
|contrasts between a fruit garden and life 
linsurance; your author claims in this 
article, that, ‘you can only profit in case of 
death.’ In this respect I differ with him. 

I am insured for life for $10,000, with a 
dividend of about $3,000.00 and some odd 
dollars in addition at a maturing age. Three 
hours after paying my first premium, if I 
meet with any accident either physically or 
mentally incapacitating me for further 
work at my chosen (or any other) pro- 
fession, the policy is PAID UP, no further 
ayments being required on my part, 
Socios which I receive a yearly income for 
eight years or until the face of the policy is 
aid me. At the end of three years, should 

be unable to make further payments 
through contrary fortunes, I will have my 
other payments made for me by the com- 
pany who will advance the money on a per- 
centage basis for the following six years. 
At the end of four years, I am permitted 
to draw SIXTY-FIVE per cent. of the 
amount or meanwhile, any bank of re- 
sponsibility will permit me to draw cash 
on the face of the policy. At the maturing 
age, if I so wish, I may oie $737.00 dollars 
a year for the rest of my life even if I live 
to be ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD and 
ALL THE TIME, I AM INSURED FOR 
LIFE.—Myles McCarthy, N. Y. 
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BOXED AND BARRELED APPLES FOR 
SALE FROM GREEN’S FRUIT FARM 


Apples generally are a light crop, but we 
have an exceptionally nice lot of Baldwin, 
Greening, Bellflower, Tolman Sweet, Swaar 
and Russets, all Class A. (No. 1) at $3.75 
per barrel. 

Also a nice lot of Baldwin, Greening and 
Bellflower, Class B. (No. 2) $2.50 per 
barrel. 

We have some assorted barrels made up 
of two or three varieties, good, long-keeping 
kinds, at $3.50 per barrel. 

These apples are all carefully graded and 
packed according to the New York standard 
grading law and are guaranteed to please 
the buyer. 
































| Many a bachelor never marries because 
he hates to disappoint a lot of girls just to 
make one of them happy. 





4 POWERFUL AIR GUN 
and R Tiglous Pictures or xi=~ Post Cards at 10c. 
Order your choice. GATES MFG. CO., Dept. CHICAGO 

















In addition we offer a few boxes, standard 
size, containing about one bushel, of the 
following varieties: Blenheim, Greening, 
Baldwin, Bellflower, Jonathan, American 
Blush, Princess Louise and King, at $1.50 
per box. Melon, Shiawassee and Spy at 
$2.00 per box. Banana at $2.50 per box; 

Hundreds procure their apple supply of 
us every season. We never have half 
enough to supply the demand. Do not 
delay ordering and you will not be disap- 


inted. 
om Address 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
(Adv.) Rochester, N. Y. 
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WANTED TO HEAR from owner of farm on 
fruit ranch for sale. O. O. Mattson, 71 Andrus Bldg. 
eapolis, Minn. ‘d 
FARMS WANTED. We have direct |} 
Don’t pay commissions. 





“fe ne uyers, 
é Write describing property 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locaic desir” 
able property Free. American Investment A ssocia~ 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—To hear from owner of good fos ae 
unimproved land for sale. Downing, 113 
Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. . 





— 
——_— 





HELP WANTED 





GET A SURE JOB with big pay, steady work 
short hours, regular vacations, rapid advanee. 
Thousands of positions open with Uncle Sam. [ 
will prepare you in a few weeks at small cost. Write 
immediately for big FREE Book D U-1146 with 
special offer.—Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS open to 
Men-Women. $75 month. Short hours. Steady 
work. Common education sufficient. Write im- 
mediately for free list of positions now obtainable 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 5147, Rochester, N. Y. _ 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located; particulars free.’ Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 





A WINTER FARM on South Florida’s attractive. 


Gulf Coast. An independent income from a small 
cultivated area in the heart of Florida’s frost-proof 
fruit and vegetable growing district. All the early 
vegetables, marketed at highest prices, can be grown 
Oranges, grapefruit, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, straw- 
berries, ete., ripening under a Winter sun, bring big 
returns. Three and four crops on same land each 
year—rowing season 348 days. Beautiful, progres- 
sive little cities with every advantage. Hospitable 
ople formerly from all parts of United States. 
Jelightful climate affords ideal living conditions 
year round. Our 64-page book of facts and photos 
yearn eT pe a General lndustetet 
gent, SE: IL Y, Sui 
C-14, Norfolk, Va. geen 








FOR SALE 


FULL BARREL _LOTS of slightly damaged 
Bristol Stoneware shipped any address direct from 
pottery, New Brighton, Pennsylvania, for $1. Lots 
are well assorted, household articles containing 
crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, tea and beanpots, 
a little of each. Send cash with order. Write us. 
E. Swasey & Co., Portland, Maine. 


FOR SALE: Grafted Paragon Chestnut trees 
from five to six feet tall. Chestnut seedlings, two to 
eve feet high. Joseph C. Moore, Montoursville, 

enna. 


GIANT HIMALAYA BLACKBERRY Plants, 
eee $1 Postpaid; 100 $3. Brower & Son, Grafton, 














FUNNY STORIES about the Ford. Richest joke 
book ever published. 48 pages. Postpaid 25 cents. 
L. Morris McEwen, Matthews, 4 


CHAMPION-BRED AIREDALE Dogs and Milk- 
Goats. “GRIGGSVALE”, Troutrun, Pa. 


DUROC PIGS $15 pair. Mated. Ped. S. Weeks, 


raff, 











VIOLIN FOR SALE 
Write Miss Bertha Mardiss, 
Kansas. 

MILCH GOATS: Write George Wickersham, 
2916 East Central, Wichita, Kansas. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL prices_on Cumberland 
and Gregg Raspberry Plants. 8S. H. Graybill, Rich- 
field, Penna. 


cheap. Send on trial. 
Route 5, Rosedale, 

















MISCELLANEOUS 





COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
System using ice and salt. uperior results over 
other methods. Reasonable cost and safety. 
Madison-Cooper Co., Calcium, N. Y 


ATTENTION: Your pork smoked, sugar cure 
preserved, combination seven delicious flavcrs, six 
week cure, never equaled. Printed receipt 25c, 
silver or money order. Arthur Callahan, Mount 
Tom, Mass. 
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PATENTS 

















IDEAS WANTED—Manwufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books with 
list, hundreds of inventions wanted sent frec. I 
help you market your invention. Advice Free. 
R. B. OWEN, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C- 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOK'S APPLI- 
ANCE the modern 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discov- 
ery that relieves rupture 
will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs oF 
pads. Has Automatic 
Air Cushions. _ Binds 
and draws the broken 
arts together as you 
veaia a broken limb. 
No salves. No lies- 
Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Pat. 
Sept. 10, 01. Catalog 
and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name 
and address today. 


C. E. Brooks, 1772-A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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LOOKING BACK TO FRUIT 
GROWING 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—People 
who have never lived in portions of the east, 
where beauty combined with luxuries of 
wild and tame fruits is to be had, know 
little of what is good to the taste and a 
delight to the eye. My husband bought 
Jess (han a quart of blackberries last week 
at our county town, paying 25 cents for 
them. ‘To be sure they tasted good to us, 
but they were far different in size, flavor 
and sweetness to those we used to pick 
in the wood lot, ravine or on ‘‘Phillips hill” 
in old New York. These are good to those 
who never had better. 

What berries we found under the brus' 
in the cool shade! Big, juicy, fat ones, and 
when we reached home, the bowl of sweet 
milk with the cream left in, and salt-rising 
bread, together with plenty of those berries, 
that did not need sweetening. I imagine 
nothing could taste better now, unless it 
were Tolman Sweet Apples baked until the 
syrup stood in drops all over them, then 
sliced in the b and milk. Thimble 
berries grew in the gulf and many a dish 
with cream and sugar we children enjoyed. 

There was a thorn apple tree on the edge 
of the ravine back of the house, just beyond 
the apple orchard, and at the foot of the 
tree and — out to the little brook 
was a level grassplot where in my childish 
dreams I planned a house. It was a pretty 


, spot. Just-above on the hill grew a big 


chestnut tree and at the foot was a very 
large bass wood where the: bees worked 
many days for the delicious honey made 
lossoms and dew. We considered 
that honey just a little better than white 
clover. The chestnut had been cut down 
when I saw the old place last. Very few 
nuts we got, for the saucy black and red 
squirrels were toomany for us. One year 
a red squirrel had a home in between the 
clapboards and siding of the house. He 
found a knot hole and the nuts he carried in 
for winter were many. Early in the October 
mornings we would hear them running over 
the roof and jumping on the limbs of a 
bitter walnut tree that stood close to the 
house. Such chattering as they made! 
Their happiness seemed to overflow. That 
walnut tree .was one my grandfather saved 
when he cleared the space for the new 
house. Several beautiful maples and an 
ash also he kept for shade trees. 

Just across the road was the first clearing 
and four acres were set out in apple trees. 
I think it was in 1820, and they are bearing 
yet. I know that soil makes a vast difference 
in flavor of apples. There was a difference 
even in a few miles. The spies on the hills 
were better flavored and higher colored 
than in the valley. But the very best 
Rhode Island Greenings I ever saw or ate 
grew in Owego, New York, in the Susque- 
hanna valley. Highly colored, yellow flesh 
very juicy and high flavored. In size I 
never saw any in western New York to 
compare with them. The largest wild 
grapes grew on the banks of Owego Creek. 
They were fully as large as the Clinton 
grape, and made fine jelly. The best yellow 
Bellflowers I ever tasted grew near Erie, 
Pa., and an apple called Smokehouse was 
very fine flavored and a large apple. Except 
these two cases the apples and pears of 
western New York cannot be duplicated. 
Here in the Western country, an apple is 
an apple, a peach a peach, the same with 
pears and tomatoes. Suppose they all taste 
alike. I do not mean everybody is so, but 
the great majority know not the great 
difference. 

I asked a merchant here in Colorado if 
New York grapes were on the market yet 
(this was three years ago this fall), “No, 
but Iowa and Nebraska are and they are 
Just as good,” he answered. I did not 
with him, but said they were better than 
the Colorado grapes had eaten. . Its 
boost and brag that gives the western fruit 
2 market together with the packing which 
goes far to help in the A friend 


just from California says the fruit has no . 


avor there, such as apples, pears and 
eeches particularly, snd he lived there 
our years, was returning to Nebraska where 
he “hoped to taste a good apple again.” 
Each thinks his own the best. "de: 
there are so many that know no difference, 
ke a young man who was born on these 
Great Plains and never saw a pretty brook 
or stream until he was twenty-seven, then 
Went with his mother to Nebraska and Towa 
on a visit. When asked on his return what 
interested him most he said, “The brooks 
With clear water and pebbles in the bottom.” 
And still they cannot be compared to the 
Pearly brooks of the east and north. A 
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cottonwood tree may be as large as a 
linden (or basswood) but it is only an 
apology for a tree in comparison. —Mrs. 
rederick C. Johnson, Colo. 


peak eee: 
Prices of Fruit in Boston 

The representative of Green’s Fruit 
Grower recently visited’ Boston and as 
usual interested himself in the apple market 
and in learning the prices of apples there 
and other particulars which might be of 
interest to our readers. He found that 
McIntosh Red apples and Wolf River 
apples were selling at $2.00 per box,. while 
the Twenty Ounce apples were selling at 
$1.00 per box. 

“Can you find a continuous supply of 
McIntosh Red apples?” our representative 
asked. 

“No, we cannot. We have trouble in 
etting enough McIntosh Red, which is a 
avorite apple, being not only beautiful to 
look at but of tender flesh and superior 

flavor.” 

“What do you ask for these ten quart 
baskets of peaches, which I see came from 
near my own home at Rochester, N. Y.?” 
he asked. 

“We ask 75 cents per basket, but we 
cannot get enough of these western New 
York peaches.” 

Here was something that struck our re- 
— as strange. At Rochester, 

. Y., there is a marvelous crop of peaches 
and some difficulty has been found in 
marketing them, and yet in Boston the 
supply of Northern grown peaches has been 
too small for the demand and the price is 
held up at 75 cents per ten quart basket. 
Here is another indication that better dis- 

tribution of fruit is to be desired all along 
the line. It was noticed that above were 
grocer’s prices, and that at the fancy fruit 
stands in Boston, prices for fruits were 
much higher. 


—0—_—_——_ 
Criticism of New York State Auction 
Sales of Apples , 

In a recent talk with an orchardist at 
Rochester, N. Y., I was told by this man 
that he had not much faith in the new 
methods of selling apples at auction, as has 
been practiced here during the early fall. 
He said that where some of the orchards 
had been sold at auction, the buyers picked 
out simply the best colored and most per- 
fect specimens, leaving the bulk of the apple 
crop still in the hands of the selling orchard- 
ist. He cited one instance where the apple 
buyer who had bought a large orchard at 
auction would accept only 20% of the crop, 
which would indicate a defect in the written 
terms of the contract of sale rather than a 
criticism of the auction selling scheme as a 
whole, and indicates that a contract very 
carefully made out by a lawyer should ac- 
company a sale of an orchard of apples at 
auction and be signed by both parties. If 
this precaution were taken, the buyer of an 
orchard could not slip out, accepting only 
20% of the orchard as a whole. 


——————_0O-—_—_—— 
Begin Planting Now. 
Bulb table is given for depth of planting 
and distance apart. 
Lilies, three times depth of bulb, 7-8 in. 
deep, 10 in. apart. 
Lilies, small bulbs, 6 in. deep, 10 in. 


part. 
Daffodils, 7 in. deep, 10 in. apart. 
Hyacinths, 7 in. deep, 5 in. apart. 
Tulips, 6 in. deep, 5 in. apart. 
Jonquils, 5 in. deep, 6 in. apart. 
Crocuses, 3 in. deep, 3 in. apart. 
Scillas, 4 in. deep, 3 in. apart. 
Snowdrops, 4 in. deep, 3 in. apart. 
Anemones, 3 in. deep, 6 in. apart. 


a 


——_0O-—-—-_—- 
Thanksgibbon 
Oh, be jolly, oh be thankful, 
‘oah de i 


’s in de pot, 
And we Senha doctenie a rappin’ “de lid tin,” 
Ebry heart am tuned tu singin’ 
An’ no wurries hab we got 
Foah we knows a happy tinie am settin’ in 
All de while my Lizzie’s kookin’ 
A blessing seems tu kum 
Foah Liz iz ebber, ebber singin’ dat iz why 
Am’ de dinnah hab its seasoning 
An’ heah’s de whole sum 
You’se kin make dis life most cheerful if 


yo’ try. ; 
Possumville, Albert E. Vassar. 





Instead of using an expensive enamel 
paint to paint kitchen shelved: a plain 
paint may be used. When dry paint over 
with a coating of thin hot starch. ~ This 
gives the same gloss as enamel and will not 


come off when washed. ~ 
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Effects of * 
Orchard @& 
Blasting 


RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 


These cuts are made from photes 
Nif\ showing comparative growth of pear 
‘a trees from Spring of 1913 
‘.. to Aug. 1, 1914, Bellemoat_,., Wy 
Orchards, Inc., Norfolk, Va, 













IN BLASTED GROUND 


IN DUG HOLE 


yas progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees planted 
in blasted grcund grow much faster than those planted in.the 
old way and bear fruit earlier. 

This proves the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which 
aims to cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental— 
now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method 
every spring and fall. 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, 
now regarded as experimental, will in a few years, be: common. 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields 
of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Vertical Farming, by 
Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soil culture 
ever published. Sent free with every request for our Farmer’s 
Handbook No. 31 F. Write now. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 








at Stove Cost 


"THINE of getting a complete heating piant for 
as little as you would pay retail for a good 
stove! Heat every room—yet have only one reg- 
ister—no pipes except smoke pipe. Thousands 


of homes are ideally suited for this type of 
furnace. This offersaves you$40to§$50ormorein 
furnace buying—cuts out the installation prob- 
lem—saves fuel—saves work—yet heats 

voom in the house with a forced circulation o' 
warm air. 


Free Trial—Cash or Credit— 


Write at Once for Details 


You can set it up in your cellar or basement as 
easily as you can handle a big stove. Do it in 
—no experience y—no 
tions to figure out. We pay freight. Write 
for price delivered to your station—shipped 
within 24 hours. $100,000 a ae guar- 
anty. Write toda and ask for Pipeless 
Furnace Catalog No.938, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
800,000 famil ing Kalamazeo Stoves, Ran 

GasStoves. Furnaces W hiteEnareled Metal Kitchen 
Kabinets and Tables, 4catalogs— say which you want 





for pipe furnace. If 
you want these plans 
h sketch 








If you are the owner of limestone land, why not make money out of your lime- 

= rock? Those limestone ledges can be turned into finely pulverized limestone worth 

a) from $2 to $3 perton- Get a Jeffrey LIMEPULVER that will handle big 60 Ib. 
4 







b, rock and give you one ton of ground limestone an hour and more, depending 
&) upon the size of LIMEPULVER you buy and the horsepower of your engine. 


Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPULVER 


This machine is both a crusher and a pulverizer. It not only pulverizes 
sy limestone but also crushes rock to any size for road and concrete work, 
“S| Ball-bearing, with the Patented Jeffrey Swing Hammers that reduce the @ 

sock to dust without gfinding. A complete plant as easily moved as a 
= wagon. Sold on the Jeffrey Guarantee. Write forcatalog and Trial Offer. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
lum 















Cheer Up! 


TOWERS FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER $3} 


knocks rainy day gloom 
. ts “e cocked hat—— 








CONKEY SAYS:— 


Don’t Worry—Lots of eggs are sure if the hens are 
happy and singing. Conkey’s Poultry Tonic keeps 
i Just good medicines. 
At your Dealers or write Conkey Co., Cleveland, O. 


them strong and vigorous. 





VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
0) i ist free. Colored Des'c 


Pigeons, Hares, etc. List 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 





c~ OME and FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 
Carriage, Bike, Auto, Fish, Hunting and Xmas Lights, 
Batterses. Catalog 3.cts. Ghio Etectric 


Works Cleveland, 0. 





MOLASSES “RICHEST FEED 


LOWEST COST" 


New York Molasses Co., Dept. GF, 30 Church St., N.Y.City 





P A T E N T S Highest References, 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 











—64 page Book FREE 








oars. SAW 





factory. Write for catalog. 
Mertzler & Zeck Ce.. Box 61 Belleville, Ps. 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


OVERLAND ALUMINUM SHOES 


Sizes 1 te 13 Save Money and Prevent Sickness 

Heights Water-Proof, Rust-Proof, 
6%017 in, Rot-Proof. Warm in winter,cool 
in summer. Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 
Will outwearseveral pairs of leath- 
er, rubber or wood soled shoes. 
No metal touches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortable tu wear. Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 
by test forall work in any weather. 
: MONEY BACK if shoes do not 

meet with your approval. Write 
- for FREE catalog which shows 
styles, gives prices and tells how to order. A postal brings it, 


OVERLAND SHOE CO. Dept.13 Racine, Wis. 












t from (kerosene) coal 
oil, Beats either gas or electricity. 
COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 

———4 We want one person in each locality to 
w er new customers. 


A pure white li 








(iS Crown Bone Cutter 





Bone,Grain, Fontiiser and Shell 
ae Alll Sizes. and Power nite to-day fot 
ree Illus, Catalog. WILSON BROS., Box 23 Easton, Pa. 


ABSORBINE 












TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 

or Muscles. Stopsthe lamenessand 

pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

one and horse can be used. $2 a 

Goetle at druggists or delivered. De- 

scribe your case for special instruc- 

tions and interesting horse Book 2 M Free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces’ Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 

00 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book Evidence’’ free. 


a. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 91 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 


in small or large lots at wholesale 
Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
—FREE. Green's © Co. 

i Wall St., Rochester. N. 











Poultry Notes 


A box of charcoal should be kept where 
the chickens can get at it. 
Ventilation is absolutely necessary. No 
flock will be healthy if deprived of fresh air. 
Do not at any time overfeed your fowls 
give just enough to have them clean it all 
up nicely. 
A snug, warm chicken house is a necessity 
if laying hens are to be kept through the 
winter. 
In estimating the cost of keeping poultry 
Lit is best to allow one bushel of grain a year 
for each laying hen. 
“A surplus of food-stuff fed to a fowl, -or 
an animal of any kind, above that digestible 
and convertible to its needs, is a waste of 
food and an injury. : 
The poultry breeder who studies the 
condition of his fowls and gives them 
comfortable surroundings, is the man who 
succeeds and has very few sick fowls. 
To be continually changing the bill of 
fare hurts, rather than benefits egg pro- 
duction. Have one system of feeding, but 
let that system have as great a variety as 
possible. 
Remember that the dust bath is essential 
to the healthfulness of fowls, especially of 
the chicken kind; hence facilities for a dust 
bath should always be provided. A liberal 
supply of ashes in the bath makes it better 
and if lice or mites are feared, pulveriz 
sulphur may be mixed in it to great ad- 
vantage. 
Sour milk is more relished by fowls than 
sweet milk. Sweet skim milk is best for 
mixing mashes. The birds will drink more 
milk if given either uniformly sour or uni- 
formly sweet than when given sweet one 
day and sour the next. When the milk is 
separated after souring, use the whey to 





wet the mash. 
| Wheat is one of the best grain feeds for 
| poultry all the year around, and especially 
| during the laying season. It contains more 
|protein than corn, and is, therefore, a 
| greater aid in flesh and egg production. It 
|is the protein in the bran mash that makes 
| it so valuable, and if wheat can not be had 
| reasonable, the bran mash should be a part 
of the daily feed for laying hens. 
Droppings should removed daily, 
for cleanliness in the eee house pro- 
motes comfort and lessens the chance of 
disease. Poultry houses, however simple, 
should be both warm in winter and well 
lighted. The windows should also be pro- 
vided with iron netting, so the sash may 
be raised to admit air in summer, and also 
mild weather in winter. One portion should 
he half dark, for the laying and sitting hens, 
and a proper dust bath should be provided. 
If lice make their appearance, fumigate 
thoroughly and after cleansing whitewash 
with lime to which a little carbolic acid is 
added 


Many feed oyster shell and believe that 
this is all that is required in the line of grit. 
Oyster shell is necessary for the welfare of 
the hens, supplying lime that goes into the 
formation of egg, shell and bone, but it will 
not altogether answer as a substitute for 
grit, for the reason that it is too soft. Ex- 
periments have proven conclusively that 
it is a matter of economy to keep a plentiful 
supply of good sharp grit before the fowls 
all the time. Where fowls are not supplied 
with grit much of the food eaten passes 
through their bodies in an undigested state. 
Besides, the lack of grit, throws an undue 


in liver and bowel trouble. 


——————-0--— 
Fumigate the Poultry House 


Every fall, if not oftener, the poult 
building should be thoroughly fumigated, 
not alone to destroy lice and mites, but to 
kill disease germs which may lurk in the 
cracks between boards and in the dust that 
collects on the timbers. The easiest 
method is to the sulphur candles made 
for the purpose and sold by dealers in 
poultry ng If these cannot be ob- 
tained easily, 
be obtained at any drug store and whic 
on live coals or with paper. 

If coals are used a pan half full of sand 





and dirt may be set on the floor of the house, 
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ut in it, and half 
a pint of flowers of sulphur placed on the 


a shovelful of live coals 


coals. If it is not convenient to use this 
method, a layer of lightly crumpled paper 
may be placed on the sand in the pan, 
some flowers of sulphur sprinkled on it, 
and then a layer of paper placed on, then 
more sulphur until four or five layers are 
made, with sulphur on top. This may be 
lighted at the bottom and if it burns well, 
will fill the house full of the fumes. The 
contents of one pan will fumigate a house 
ten to fifteen feet wide and twelve to 


fifteen feet long. ‘For a long building sev- 


strain upon the digestive system, resulting 


flowers of sulphur, which aT 
is the finely powdered form, may be burned | 





‘eral pans: must be used at the same time. 

All windows and doors should be kept 
closed while the sulphur is burning so that 
the fumes will be confined and will penetrate 
every part of the house. The house should 
be kept closed for an hour and then may 
be opened and aired. In another hour it 
will be fit for the fowls to use again. 


_——_—_0—->-———"_—— 
Fall Poultry Work 


When the cold winds of autumn begin to 
blow new cares and responsibilities confront 
the poultryman and woman. Broods of 
chickens which have been scattered here 
and there in order to keep them separated 
must be gathered in and housed, for the 
severe weather of the winter is at hand. 

Supplies of vegetables must be stored, 
gravel for the hens and sand for the ducks 
must be boxed or stored away in the dry, 
while still finer sand, or fine earth must be 

rocured for the much needed dust bath. 

traw or some kinds of clean litter must be 
forth coming for scratching material to kee 
the biddies busy through the long dark 
days of winter. Idle hens are not laying 
hens. Even the forest and fruit tree leaves 
may be utilized for this purpose. 

——_ OO" 
Give Hens Dusting Place 


The henhouse should be supplied with 
end of ordinary road dust. There is no 

enhouse so clean that the likelihood of 
vermin getting a foothold does not present 
itself during the winter. Those hens that 
are working the hardest to fill the egg basket 
are just the ones that the lice single out for 
the first attacks. The vitality has become 
somewhat lower than that of the lazy birds 
and they are more subject to lice and 
diseases. In the fall, the Cornell lice powder 
can be made and sprinkled onto the chickens 
from a can, through the bottom of which 
some nail holes have been made. This will 
give the chickens a good start. 
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_To make this powder mix one-fourth 
— of crude carbolic acid with three. 
ourths of a pint of gasoline. Into this 
thoroughly stir two and one-half pounds of 
laster of paris. This will harden and the 
umps may be pulverized by forcing them 
through a fine mesh sieve. After drying 
the mass is put into a bottle and tightly 
corked and will stay effective for a long 
time. If lice are present, it will take good 
feed to feed them. A liberal application of 
this loose powder when the chickens are 
put into the coop in the fall will get the 
majority of them eradicated. Then by 
giving the layers a liberal supply of good 
dust to bask in through the warm part of 
the winter days, many more vermin wil] 
be kept down. These laying-house ac- 
companiments are inexpensive and may 
have a bearing upon the number of winter 
eggs that are produced.—I. J. Mathews 
In Michigan Farmer. : 
ee 
‘Poultry Food 

‘The following is the New Jersey State 
Dry Mash, and the supplemental rations 
which are designed for the complete feeding 
of laying hens throughout the winter to- 
gether with what modifications are necessary 
or summer feeding: 

‘Wheat bran, 200 pounds; wheat mid- 
dlings, 200 pounds; ground oats, 200 pounds; 
corn meal, 100 pounds; gluten meal, 100 
pounds; meat scraps, 100 pounds; shortcut 
alfalfa, 100 pounds. 

_ Keep this mash before the birds all the 

time in large self-feeding hoppers. The 
hoppers used should be large enough so 
that one filling will last from one to two 
weeks at least. 


During the molting season for the months 
of July, August and September, it is advis- 
able to substitute oil meal for the gluten 
in the same proportion, to hasten the growth 
of feathers. As soon as the birds get out 
on the green grass, the alfalfa can be grad- 
ually omitted ; also meat scraps are gradually 
reduced in amount as soon as the birds get 
out on free range, and can find insects and 
grubs. The extent to which the above 
mash can be cut during the summer will 
depend upon the character and amount of 
range which the birds have during that time. 


a 2 


The amateur farmer discovered that all 
his chix which were confined in coops were 
at the point of death. He went over his 
hen literature to locate the cause of the 
trouble but to no avail. Finally he called 
upon old man Rawlins, to whom he put the 
questions: ‘What do you suppose is the 
matter with those chickens?” ‘Well, I 
dunno,” replied Rawlins. ‘What do you 


feed ’em?” ‘Feed them!” exclaimed the 
eenie. “Why, I don’t feed them any- 
thing.” “Then how’d you suppose they 


war a-goin’ to live?” “I presumed,” replied 
the verdant person, “that the old hens had 
milk enough for them now.” 
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Howto Tell the Insects 






Get one of these microscopes and see for yourself what they 
look like. 
Grower. It will tell you just what to do to get rid of them. 


Microscope 


A Scientific 
, 


any small article 


use it with each microscope. 


Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 


si intimin emeneepmecmmmsiccsendi 


Then compare with the Spray number of Green’s Frvit 





This microscope is imported from France. As regards power and convenient 
handling, good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular.use. The 
cylindrical case is manufactured from highly polished nickel, while there are two 
separate lenses—one at each end of the microscope. The larger glass is a convex 
magnifier, adapted for examining insects the surface of the skin, the hair, fur, or 
The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 
every small object entirely invisible to the naked eye. Every fruit grower, farmer, 
family, school and teacher should own a microscope. Full directions as to how to 


, OUR OFFER:—If you will send us two subscribers at 50 cents per year, We | 
will send you this scientific microscope, prepaid, or given with Green’s Frut | 
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Engines $29.75 te $326.00 Watering Tanks $ .80 to $24.10 ANI n° oy, Barn Paint, per gal. $ .63 te$ .78 Stanchions $ 1.05 te $ 1.12 
Ensilage Cutters 1.95t029.75 Steel Gates 1.95te 7.40 ) Ste Manure Spreaders 41.75 to 68.50 Platform Scales 941 te 16.95 
Wagons 10.75 te 91.40 Autemobile Tires 7.17te 33.69 ores Litter Carriers 11.65 te 16.19 Roofing, perrell, .72te 6.75 
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Forges $5.08 to $22.07 Feed Grinders $1.75 te $72.80 Grindstones $2.90 te 7.45 Plows $1.54 te $44.98 Harrows $6.85 te $28.25 Fencing, per red .1634 to .53 
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The Greatest Money Saving Catalog Published! 
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Everything used on the farm, in the home and in the workshop 





Every ye letters This free book shows over 100,000 articles, the latest patterns and the serviceable 
tn elt quality you want. It saves you 20c to 50c on every dollar of all your purchases. It 
ag tontandpee- is the greatest compendium of merchandise ever printed—the greatest cyclopedia of 


“I take pleasure in advising you 
that everything has been received, 
Everything reached me in first class 
shape and not a single thing was 
broken, due to your careful packing 
and protection. Your people cer- 
tainly know their business when it 
comes to shipping, and the forty cr 
fifty pieces were received 100% in 
all respects. 

“I intend to keep on dealing with 


low pricesin the world. Your free copy is ready—let us send it at once, postage prepaid. 


Write For Your Free Co Today, 


E, GO osc |S ureern 
shows over 60 complete styles of single and double 


oo of thousands of families already have this great book 
and thousands more are writing for it every day. Others have 
found our values so great that our business has grown faster than 
you would have believed possible. Two years ago we started 
in an eleven-story building. In one month, we had to add a six- 
story building. The next year we had to add a five-story and an 
eight-story building. Now we have just added the sixteen-story 
building, shown on the front of our book—the world’s highest 
building of reinforced concrete! All this since September, 1913, 
when our first catalog was sent out. 

The World’s Greatest Merchandise Stores 

Our buildings contain millions of dollars worth of the best 
merchandise, al] of which you will find accurately illustrated in 
this big free book. 

The farm implement store alone shows a greater variety of 


goods than you could find in 25 ordinary stores. The harness store 


Best of all, most of our prices are for goods prepaid to your station! 
Mail the Coupon or just a postal Now ! 


you, as all my goods were exactly 
as described ia your catalog. ’’ 
*Itis very nleasing to receive every- 
ti.g in first ciass shape. Then 
are is no delay in repiacing. And 
I f_el lucky to receive goods go, 
but I guess it is more a question of 
careful packing than good luck.” 
—P. J. Graf, Jr., Hillsdale, N. J. 


Separator is doing fine 


“I would just say that the Sep- 
arator I got from you is doing fine 
and my wife thinks she could not git 
along without it now. People here 
that have seen it think it is the sim- 
plest and easiest cleaned of any one 
they have ever seen, *’ 

—John A, Finney, ‘Wilmington, O 


Biggest bargain ever 
received 


couldn’t find in a day’s travel. The biggest barnin the country 
could be packed solid and filled from top to bottom with only one 
each of the things we show in our Paint, Roofing, Hardware, Farm 
Implements and Vehicle stores. Every one of the Charles William 
Stores offers you the greatest assortment of up-to-date, desirable 
merchandise to select from, and above all, at the lowest prices you 
ever heard of. Let this 1339-page book prove it to you on anye 
thing you are thinking of buying. 
Let This Free Book Quote You Prices 

Before buying anything be sure to look in‘‘Your Bargain Book.” 
Send for your copy now. Nowhere else will you be able to get the 
thousands of remarkable values we offer. Use the convenient 
coupon below, or send a postal for your free copy. 


“Received the Columbia Grafonola, 
for which I paid you $36.00, It is 
the biggest bargain I ever had. In 
my home town, I could not get it for 
less than $75.00.’ 

—N. Schlasinger, Ashley, N. D. 


Better value, courteous 
treatment 

“Check received for which I thank 
you very much. Would like to say 
that I have always received very 
courteous treatment from your firm 
and your goods are always as rep- 
resented, and better value for the 
money than could be purchased at 
aay local store. 

“Have recommended your firm to 
several of my friends and I hope 
m -_, to send you another order 
soon 


| —Mrs. Helen L. Jones, Dover, N.H. 
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AT THE NATIONS 


685 Stores Bldg. 


CATE WAY 


New York 















harness and nearly 75 styles of blankets and robes. The 
hardware store shows over 10,000 items, many of which you 


e Book 


100,000 Articles! 
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What this book contains 


1339 pages of the greatest bargains 
ever shown—everything to wear, for 
the ‘home, farm, field and shop. 

Farm | and 
Machinery ‘Stores, 206 pages of 
plows, —— “eam engines, 
cream separa’ 





Suilding ». w. woe st Stece, 29 pa 
of builders’ tuols and supplies, Sood 
ing, paint, wall peper, wall d. 

Automobile Supply and Bicycle 
Store. 26 pages. The lowest prices 
on record for everything you need 
for your automobile. 

The Sporting Goods Store, 62 
pages of fincst well known makes of 
supplies for hunting, fishing, pho- 
tography, camping, games. 

a Furnishing Store. 117 

ges of everything needed in the 
fiotme—furniture, kitchen utensils. 
sewing machines, pianos, etc. ‘ 

Clothing Store. 402 pages of the 
lateet New Vork styles in clothing 

Other complete stores: 

—50 pages of Jewelry---112 pages of 
the newest Dry 
Goods. 


24 pages of books 
—31 pages of beauti- 
ful china, glass- 
wareand silyerware 
—35 pages of Col- 
umbia Grafonolas, 
Taiking Machines, 
Records and other 
MusicalInstruments 
—40 pages of won- 2 
derful toys for the .# 
children—41 pages o 
cf drugs and @ 
toilet articles, # 
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10-Days FREE TRIAL 
Send No Money, Wo Prepay Charges 


We don’t ask you to pay us @ cent until you 

have used this wonderful modern light in your 

own home ten yy even prepay trans- 
d ou may return it at our 

expense if not perfectly satisfied after putt 

it to every possible test for 10 nights. You 


SS ee 


like a candle; electric, gasoli acety- 
lene. — and “4 7~ out like old oil lamp. 
Tests at 33 leading Universities and Governe 
ment of Standards’show that it 


Burns 50 Hours on ! Gallon 
common coal oil, (kerosene) and gi more 
than twice i 

ick “ober fi De la light as the Best round 
plode: i ren ran 8 PD , won't ex- 
uready enjoying iS powerful, — — 


$1000.00 Will Be Given 
equal 


to the person who shows us an oil lamp. 
tothe new Aladdin (details of offer given in 
our circular.) Would we dare a 
challenge if there were the slightest doubt 
as to the merits of the Aladdin? 


Men Make $50 to $300.00 per 
Month With Rigs or Autos Delivering 
the ALADDIN on our easy plan. No pre- 
vious experience necessary. Practically 
every farm home and small town home 
will buy after trying. One farmer who 
had never sold anything in his life before writes: 
“*I sold 61 lamps the first seven days.’’ Another 
says: “‘I disposed of 34 lamps out of $1 calls.’’, 
Thousands who are coining money endorse the 
DIN just as strongly. 


No Money Required 


We furnish capital to reliable men to get 
started. Ask for our dis’ 's plan, and learn 
how to make big money in unoccupied territory, 
Sample Lamp sent for 10 days FREE Triai. 








STORAGE OF APPLES 


Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Will you please 
advise me through the columns of your 
esteemed paper, regarding storage for apples. 
T have some nice apples this year and would 
like to give them special storage. I do not 
want to go to the expense of building a 
bank cellar this year. I have a cellar under 
my residence which is banked on two sides 
and partially banked on the other two sides. 
I think this cellar could be fitted to give 

ood results if I knew just how to proceed. 
his cellar has a concrete floor, and terricotta 
drain pipe 4 inches in diameter. Could this 
x used for an inlet air flue?—C. L. Clark, 
a. 


Reply:—The objection to a house cellar 
for the storage of fruifisnot that it is too 
cool or that there is danger of freezing, but 
that owing to the fires in the rooms above, 
the house cellar may be too warm for the 
storage of apples or other fruit during winter. 
Apple storage rooms should be as near the 
freezing point as. possible. If the apples 
are stored in headed barrels, the tempera- 
ture may’ fall a few degrees below freezing 
without endangering the barreled fruit. 
Posstbly you might Tet in cold air through 
windows when the temperature. was too 
warm in your house cellar, but this would 
require constant attention and this method 
is therefore objectionable. Yet there are 
hundreds of thousands: of bushels of apples 
stored every year in house cellars all over 
this country. If itis ible to secure 
space in a commercial cold storage house at 
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distributing centers is the cause of much 
loss. Rough handling and slow moving 
also cause spoiling. Such losses are im- 
portant, as the departmental bulletin 
points out. “It is always well to bear in 
mind the really serious side of losses and 
wastes. The spoiling of a dozen cantaloupes, 
a basket of grapes, or a crate of strawberries 
represents an absolute loss to the commu- 
nity. No benefit accrues to producer, 
distributor, or consumer from such a con- 
dition. The loss occurring at this point 
must be borne by both producer and con- 
sumer, and in a great many cases the dis- 
tributor must bear his part of the burden.” 

These considerations should receive seri- 
ous attention from those engaged in raising 
and distributing fruit and vegetables. 
When such perishable products spoil, there 
is a total loss for somebody. And as*the 
consumer is the only one not in touch with 
the facts of the situation, he usually pays 
the loss. This is not just, and efforts should 
be made, under state supervision, to provide 
a more adequate machinery for moving per- 
ishable produce more promptly. 


—_———0-—-—_—_—_ 
The Hale Peach 

I remarked to my stenographer that the 
Hale peaches sent me were so juicy I could 
hardly eat them. I had difficulty in a 
the juice from running oyer my clothing 
and had to hold the peach and my mouth 
over a waste basket’to catch the juice. 
This is no drawback since it is the juice of 
the peach we desire here in western New 
York. This is a magnificent peach of the 
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SUPPLY FOOD TO WORLD 


Farmer’s Economic Position Is One of | 


Vast Importance 
Farm and Fireside 

Dr. Henry J. Waters in his address to 
the dry farming congress stated that rural 
progress means more to the city man than 
to the farmer. To be sure, unless he is a 
thinker he hardly realizes it, for the streets 
along which he goes and comes display 
stalls of vegetables, carcasses of amimals 
and innumerable eating places. Odors of 
cooking rise from numberless kitchens below 
the pavements under his feet. Famine 
seems indeed far, removed from him. Yet 
there is hoarded there only a few days’ 
supply of bread. j 

Strange, too, that to-day, when the lure 
of the professions is so strong for women 
the Sordhatuiéel of farmer’s wife—more prop- 
erly co-operator and assistant manager of 
the farm—has not wholly revealed its 
amazing possibilities and its unparalleled 
dignity! As Alfred W. McCann says, “The 
history. of life on the surface of the earth is 
the history of food.” It is the farmer and 
his family who supply food to the world, 
without an abundance of which, at moderate 
prices, civilization would eventually slough 
off and in the end perish miserably. 

_———0--—-—-———_ 


Such large claims of pre-eminence in 
fruit growing are made by some of the 
western states, particularly in regard ta 
apples, that residents of New York are apt 
to be deceived as to the importance of this 
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“STARTING FOR STORAGE” 



























We want one user in each locality to 
whom we can refer customers. Be the first 
and get our special introductory offer, under 
which you get your own lamp free for show- 
ing it to a few neighbors and sending in their 
orders. Write quick for our 70-Day Abso- 
futely Free Trial. sen coupon to nearest offices ' 


MANTLE LAM? CO., 193 Aladdin Building 
Largest Kerosene (Coal Oil) Mantie Camp Heuse in the World 
9 Moatreal Can. 
Chicago, New York City, Portiand, Ore. or Winnipeg — 


10-Day FREE TRIAL Coupon = 193 


I would like to know more about the Aladdin and 
your Easy Delivery Plan, under which inexperienced 
men with rigs make big money without capital. 
This in no way obligates me. 


P O. 
i renisisncticccsscownciceen OO 
























Funsten 


Pays Cash for FURS 


Prices Higher This Year 






Big Money in Sapeing skunk, 
coon, mink, muskrat, fox, ete. You 
can trap furs—we you s 

Fansten Animal guaran’ 


aid. 
er “‘smokes ’em out.” Price 
51.50; paronl pest A Both 
isfactory or money 
Ti at factory 





. rape r y, Prices. 
game lsws—su 5 catalog). an 

to to remove, pre- 
eports, 6 ing 2 and kg fuanee 
Write today + wie tan kides and furs for coats, 
and garments. 











FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., 410 Funsten Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











an expense of 40 or 50 cents a barrel for 
the term ‘of six months or less, I should 
prefer such an expense rather than take the 
risk of storing large quantities of apples in 
a house cellar. 

If you contemplate putting up a small 
cold storage house, I advise you to write to 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for a bulletin explaining the methods 
of building cold storage houses. 

I have a large building nearly frostproof, 
which without ice or other methods of 
cooling makes an ideal cold storage house 
for apples in barrels. Apples keep per- 
fectly in this building and yet occasionally 
the temperature falls below the freezing 
point. I have known apples and pears to 
keep in perfect condition in side hill stables 
where freezing continually occurs, but 
where the barreled apples or boxed apples 
are protected from freezing by throwing a 
heavy blanket over them during severe cold 
spells. In place of the blankets, bundles 
of corn stalks or rye straw could be thrown 
over the barrels and left there during winter. 
—_———_0--——_—_ 

Causes of Loss 


One of the most important causes of 
high prices to the consumer, the Federal in- 
wees ral oon is due i the 
spoiling of fruits. ey urge producers 
ra use proper methods of antes packing 
and shipping. They recommend that 
middlemen handle such goods promptly 
and efficiently. It has been ascertained that 





the lack of proper refrigerating facilities at 











largest size and of the finest quality. 

I have just been testing a Blood peach 
from Colorado, which has more of the 
peachy flavor—I might almost call it 

ach stone flavor—than any other peach 

have eaten. 

The coloring of the Hale peach is brilliant 
red on yellow background, and the flesh is 
of the deepest yellow, quite red next to the pit. 

I have evidence that the peach and the 
strawberry more often produce fruit from 
seed than any other fruits. Notice how 
many seedling peaches there are of the 
Early Crawford type, mostly smaller but 
some larger. Every season readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower send me samples of 
remarkably large yellow peaches of the 
Crawford type that they say came from 
seedling trees. My superintendent has 
just sent me a pen drawing of a bearing 

each tree with two trunks springing up 
seni the same root near the ground. One 
of these trunks bears Elberta peaches, 
while the other bears peaches like the 
Early Crawford. He assumes that the 
seedling tree was budded to Crawford 

ch and that a branch came up from 
aoe the bud, forming the other trunk, 
thus he has one tree bearing two varieties 
of fruit.—C. A. Green. 

——————-0—--—- 


The juice of a lemon taken in hot water 
on arising in the morning is an excellent 
liver corrective, and for stout women it is 
better than any anti-fat medicine ever in- 
vented. 


state in the apple branch of the fruit in- 
dustry, says Post Express. 
total apple crop of the country, as shown by 
the reports of the department of agriculture, 
was 258,900,000 bushels, of which 49,600,- 
000 bushels or nearly one-fifth were grown 
in this state. New York’s nearest compe- 
titor, Pennsylvania, had less than half that 
crop with 23,100,000 and some of the far 
western states which make vainglorious 
claims were so far down the list as to be 
“not worth while.” The only states be- 
sides New York and Pennsylvania reporting 
ten million bushels or more were Kentucky 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Virginia, an 
West Virginia. ; 
—————_-0--_——_- 

Most fruit growers are better off with 
two or three good market varieties than 
fifty doubtfuls. It is well enough known 
that what will grow. successfully in one 
place will not do in another. Hence select 
what will do in any particular place. Three 
or four varieties are enough—a few early, 
some mid-season, and the majority late. 
Thus by having fruit coming in at different 
times, it helps out when gathering comes, 
poten the season, keeps the market from 

ing flooded to a certain extent, and the 
grower can do with less help. 


—_o—_—— 
In China bells are clapperless and neve 


are swung, their tone being produced by 
striking them on the outside with wooden 
mallets. . 


} 
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Making Apple 


An experienced cider vinegar maker says 
that the first requisite in making good cider 
vinegar is to have perfectly clean barrels 
or vats, says Rural Life. This may be ac- 
complished by thoroughly scalding several 
times with boiling water or live steam, so 
as to destroy the spores of molds which 
may be present. Well-ripened fruit should 
be used, because it contains a greater amount 
of sugar and will yield a higher per cent. of 
acetic acid. Fruit that is decomposed 
should not be used. 

After the juices have been obtained and 
emptied into the receptacles, dissolve a 
yeast cake in a small amount of liquid, 
pour it into the mass and thoroughly stir 
with a clean stick. A strong fermentation 
will soon take place which should be al- 
lowed to continue undisturbed until it 
ceases of its own accord, then procure some 
mother of vinegar from a sample which suits 
the taste, or a pure culture of acetic acid 
germs, and float it upon the surface of the 
liquid by means of a few clean straws, and 
leave undisturbed in a warm place. A 
delicate scum, which must not be broken 
will soon form on the surface of the liquid. 
The rapidity of the transformation to vine- 
gar will depend upon the temperature at 
which the material is kept. A temperature 
of 80 degrees Fahrenheit will give the most 
rapid results. 

Apple vinegar has been made in this 
manner at the station, which, in four 
months, yielded a delicious tasting article 
that tested 6 per cent. acetic acid, and five 
gallons of vinegar from pears made last 
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Cider Vinegar 


One day while mother was cleaning the 
store room she found a keg that contained 
about a peck of chloride of lime. Not 
knowing just what to do with it, she told 
my brother next older than myself and me 
to take it out in the edge of the orchard and 
empty it out. Then she said, “No, I will 
use it.” She then took a hoe and hoed the 
soil away from the roots of the crab apple 
tree for a little distance around. After 
this was done she took the chloride of lime 
and spread it all around the tree and covered 
it up with the soil she had hoed away, and 
then went on with her work in the store 
room. A year from then we found out she 
had done this to kill the tree so it would be 
cut down and disposed of. But the tree 
did not die. 
all of the rough bark and the scale disap- 
peared. The mildew did not return, the 
tree bore more crab apples than ever and 
of a far better quality, not crooked or 
scaly or wormy. Nearly every crab 
apple was perfect, about twice as hs as 
usual and of the very best crab apple flavor, 
so mother made 6 or 8 gallons of crab apple 
preserves, a lot of crab apple butter and 
used quite a lot on the table for sauce, 
besides we children ate a good many from 
the tree in the raw state and I believe fully 
one-fourth of the crop went to waste on the 
ground. 

After I came to Oregon I tried chloride of 
lime on some apple trees I set out on the 
first place I got here with splendid results. 
Next spring I will put some chloride of lime 
around the trees where I now live, that is 














Making Cider in the Orchard—Using a Small Outfit 








year, in five months tested 8.89 per cent. 
acetic acid. This was strong enough to be 
diluted one-half with water and still be 
stronger than the law of this state requires, 
Which is 4 per cent. 

_ To recapitulate—there are several condi- 
tions to be considered in making vinegar in 
this way. The barrels must be free from 
must and mold, the depth of the liquid 
should not exceed the surface measure, 
Tee air must be continually admitted, an 
even, warm temperature should be main- 
tained, and, last, but not least, the fruit 
of is used should be free from decay and 
mold. 


—_———_0----—- 
Chloride of Lime is Good for Apple 
Trees. How I Found it Out. 


About the year of 1869 or 70, in northern 
linois on the old home farm at the north 
side of the house stood a stone cellar of 
Which the upper part was brick and was 
Wed as a store room. Just to the west 
of this cellar stood a crab apple tree. The 
crab apple tree was of a good shape 
and size to make an excellent shade for the 
cellar from the hot afternoon sun during 

e hot summer weather. This crab apple 

had become diseased and covered with 
Seale, different from the San Jose scale, 

t its habits were about the same. Aijso 
the ends of the new growth had become 
affected with a fungus or mildew, so mother 

ed the older of the men folks to cut the 

down and burn it to get rid of it. But 
tree was not cut down. 


the apple trees. I have not tried it on other 
kinds of trees and don’t know what effect 
it would have on them. I will put about 
two pounds to the tree. The chloride of 
lime kills all insects in the ground and about 
the roots of the trees as well as benefitting 
the whole tree and its fruit.—A. B., Oregon. 
eens . 
Country is Improving 

But Dr. Hutchinson has hopes of the 
country. He sees it improving. Tele- 
Paty mail service and trolleys are 

ringing the ways of the city to the country, 
he thinks. The abominable conditions are 
true only of the isolated sections now, he 
acknowledged. 

“The country is coming into its own,” 
he said. ‘‘As it lives in the sanitary way in 
which cities have learned they must live, 
there will be a movement back to the farm 
more pronounced than now, for you know 
they say they have such a movement on at 


: Dr. Hutchinson is much interested in 
studying industrial hygiene, or the improve- 
ment of factory working conditions and 
the consequent improvement of the health 
and efficiency of the workers. 

“The value of life,” he said, “is figured 
on the possible earning power through the 
years that are promised for the individual, 
so that the value of the youngest is the 
highest, and of the aged, the lowest. The 
annual cost of illness and deaths in the 
United States is conservatively placed at 








$460,000,000.” 


The next spring it peeled off . 


In summing up, Dr. Bridge gave statistics 
showing how much could be saved by the 
nation by taking necessary precautions to 
prevent deaths. 


—_—_—_—_ OO 


Sheep ought to be kept because of the 
influence which they exert upon fertility. 
No class of animal kept upon the farm will 
equal them in the favorable influence thus 
exerted. This arises first, from the readily 
available condition in which the droppings 
reach the soil; second, from the scattered 
condition in which they reach the land, and 
third, from the general distribution of the 
droppings over all the land. In this way 
sheep leave land richer in available fertility 
when they graze upon it than it was when 
the grazing began. Thus it is that the pro- 
Neen has arisen that the sheep has a golden 
oof. = 
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Tree Protectors 
Made of Wood Veneer ‘ 
Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.50 
per 500; $8.00 per 1000. 
Green’s Nursery Co. 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 

















Tygert 
Fertilizers 


J. E. TYGERT CO. 
28B S. Del. Av. Philadelphia 
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~ Write to the Men Who Know 
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spraying apparatus. 
orchardists and has been improved through over 20 years of orchard 
success. Write a letter or postcard to Morrill & Morley Mfg. Co. Findout about 


Eclipse Spray Pumps 


In use in more successful orchards than all other makes. Used by 


more profits for orchards, vineyards or potato fields. Address 
Morrill & Morley Mfg. Co., Box 13, Benton Harbor, Mich. \\ 
Send for Free Catalogue 


We Have a Story for You 





great difference in spray pumps and 
One kind is made by practical 
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Find out what Eclipse offers in 
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and choose a Kal: 


Four catalogs—please say 


;ce—at a money saving, 
1916 souvenir book of recipes in catchy 
= Mailed with catalog. Write 
Ask for Catalog No. oe 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., "Se 
f Kalamazoo, Mich. 
fad We make Ranges, Stoves, Gas Stoves, Furnaces 
and White Enameled Metal Kitchen Kabinets. 
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Choose OnTrial | 
at1916 Wholesale Price { 


500 styles and sizes of quality stoves and ranges— \ 
cash or easy payments, 30 days’ trial. \ 
Write for New 1916 Catalog and 


FREE} 


direct-to-you fac- N 


jamazoo at on 
tory price—360 days on an approval test. $100,000 bank bond Raperacty. \ 
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INGINE quality means earning-capacity. High earning capacity means high 
quality. Low first cost and low after cost, for steady, dependable, continuous 
R operation at full load, mean high earning capacity—high quality. Add to low 
‘ money-cost the matter of convenience—engine easy to understand and manage, 
easy and quick to start without you come to the apex of high 
quality, as found in 
Here are my 
Low Prices for my Fuel— 
Latest Improved Saving 
. GASOLINE, GAS, KEROSENE AND DISTILLATE 
STATIONARY &-Year Guarantee of Efficiency and Durability. 
3 =e 006-9) General purpose engines, eight sizes, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, and 22 H-P., station- 
4H-P" =F ary or steel-mounted portables. Four sizes sawing outfits, 4, 6, 8, and 12 H-P. 
6H-P,; 97.76] With improved manufacturing facilities in our half million dollar factory, our 
2 He, 139.68 new prices for stationary engines now average, (F.O. B. Factory) 
1s Hp, ‘279.70 Less than $17.50 per Horse-Power 
——— we Sold Direct from Maker to User 
PORTABLE Portable engines for less than $22.00 per H-P. and saw-rig outfits propor- 
24H-P, $39.95] tionally low. Note the prices herein given. Cheaper now 
3 H-P, 60.590 | to use engine power than to do without. Prompt shipments 
4 ae tg oan ae from either Kansas City or Pittsburgh. 
8H-P, 174.65] Read My Free Book Learn why! can sell so 
12 H-P, 237.00 . = cheap, and still deliver 
16 H-P, 329.70] engines of the highest earning ca) y—hi 
22H-P, 412.30 qu: mie 'y book shows how to judge engines, dined 
something you should know, whether you buy 
SAW-RIG of us or not. Write to my nearest office, ‘ 
4H-P, $124.25 ED.H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works 
8H-P; 202.15] 2372 Oakland Ave., KansasCity,Mo, (= 
12 4-P, 267.00] 2372 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Dairying Enriches the Soil 

Dairy farms increase rather than decrease 
soil fertility, according to Prof. 
Kildee of Iowa State College. When a ton 
of corn worth from $12 to $15 is harvested 
and sold from the farm, it removes $8.60 
worth of food from the farm. A ton of 
butter worth $600 or more removes only 
64 cents’ worth of plant food from the soil. 
A dairy cow weighing 1,000 pounds pro- 
duces from 11 to 13 tons of solid and liquid 
manure in a year, and that is worth at 
least $25 for increasing crop yields. It is 
clear that dairy farming does not rob the 
soil but 1 1akes it richer. “Many farms which 
were once pour from the fertility stand- 
point have seed built up in a few years 
through feeding the crops grown and pur- 
chasing supplementary feed for dairy cows. 
—The Gleaner. 

—_—_——__0-->—-"——" 


Kinks for the Cow Keeper 


Between 50 and 60 degrees has been re- 
commended as the best temperature for 
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Kitselman Fence is the most economical fence to 
buy. Let us convince you of these facts. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 208 Muncie, ind. 
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the dairy barn during the winter, though 
the cows will do very well with a lower 
| temperature if they are used to it. 

A good dairy cow pays higher interest 
on her investment than any property on 
ithe farm if she is given the right kind of 
care and food. 

It is said that a cow will consume about 
ten pounds of silage per day for every 300 
pounds of weight. For example, a 900- 
pound cow will consume about 30 pounds 
of silage and a 1,200-pound cow about 40 
pounds. 

Good farm labor is appreciated in the 
dairy barn. Careless workers around the 
cows are responsible for heavy losses, and 
it is necessary to be quiet around the dairy 
barn as many of the best milkers may have 
a very nervous disposition. 

A thoroughbred bull in the community 
is a good investment. There is no better 
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opportunity for trying out practical co- 
operation. 
————_0—_—_—_—_ 


Buying Horses 
Before starting in to search, however, 
have a distinct idea as to the sort of beast 
wanted, and here the standard set by the 
United ‘States army for mounts will serve 
as an excellent guide. ‘The beast should 
be a gelding, in good condition, about four 
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ears old, weight from 950 to 1,000 pounds; 

eight 15 to 15.3 hands; head small and 
well set on neck; ears small, thin, erect; fore- 
head broad and full; eyes large, prominent 
and mild, vision perfect; muzzle small and 
fine; mouth deep, lips thin and firmly com- 
pressed; nostrils large and fine, and branch- 
es of under jaw wide apart where they join 
the neck; neck light, moderately long, and 
tapering toward the head, with crest firm 
and longer than underside; withers elevated, 
well developed and well muscled; shoulders 
long, oblique and well muscled; chest full, 
very deep, moderately broad and plump in 
front; forelegs vertical and properly placed, 
with elbow large, long, prominent and clear 
of chest; knees neatly outlined, wide in 
front and well directed; back short, straight 
and muscular; barrel ‘large, increasing in 
size toward the flanks, with ribs well arched 
and separated; hind “quarters wide, thick, 
long, full, muscular and rounded externally, 
tail fine, intact and firm; hocks lean, large, 
wide from front to rear; feet medium sized, 
circular in shape, sound, with horn dark, 
smooth, fine in texture; sole moderately 
concave and frog well developed, sound, 
firm, large, elastic and healthy.” 

In addition to measuring up in a general 
way to this standard, the all-round horse 
should be gentle, well broken to harness, 
willing, fearless and a good, hearty feeder. 


_—_——0——-"— 
Winter Protection of Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants and Vines 


The larger number of the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower have planted only 
hardy shrubs and plants and these need no 
winter protection. Half hardy plants, 
shrubs and vines should be protected by 
banking up around the bodies or stems a 
foot high or more with soil. Rose bushes 
are not considered hardy enough to stand 
the average winters of western New York, 
therefore we give them a little protection 
by binding the canes with straw after 
drawing the tops closely together and bank- 
ing up around the roots. We did not find 
that the paeony and other similar perennial 
35a required any protection at Rochester, 


Cannas, dahlias, gladiolus, caladiums 
should be dug up after the tops are killed 
down by frost in the fall, leaving as much 
earth on the roots as possible and placing 
them in a cool cellar on trays spread out so 
that they will not gather moisture. The 
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hardy hydrangea stands the winter at 
Rochester, N. Y., also the privet and most 
of the hardy shrubs. There are very few 
flowering shrubs or plants that we have to 
protect in our locality. 

Do not prune flowering shrubs in the fall, 
for if you do you will cut off the blosso ming 
portion in many instances. Such is the 
case with the golden bell whose flowers are 
located at the ends of the branches. They 
can be pruned in the spring after they have 
blossomed. Lilacs, snowballs and mock 
orange are perfectly hardy. 

—_—_—————_O—— 
Thanksgiving in the Country 
By Joe Cone. 
Bring on the turkey, mother, an’ the fixin’s 
one an’ all, 
Pile them high upon the table fur the big 
an’ fur the small, 
It is time to set the ‘dinner, it is time to set 
us down, 
An’ my appetite, I reckon, is the biggest 
thing in tu wn. 
Bring on the sass an’ dressin’. Don’t leave 
anything behind, 
Cuz to-day we want to sample, mother, 
each an’ ev’ry kind. 
So don’t forgit the puddin’, an’ please don’t 
forgit the pie, 
To-day’s Thanksgivin’, mother, an’ we're 
goin’ to travel high. 


Ain’t that turkey jest a daisy? Ain’t he 
juicy, plump an’ brown? 

Don’t he make you hungry, mother? Ain’t 
he fit fur any crown? 

See! His glossy skin is bustin’, an’ the 
stuffin’s runnin’ out, 

Oh, I tell you, mother, children, this is 
‘heaven, jest about! 

Draw your chairs around the table; loosen 
buttons where you kin; 

You don’t want your highest collars in- 
terferin’ with your chin. 

Now I’m arn to carve the tay Pass 
your plates, you youngsters fi 

To-day’s Thanksgivin’, ne olay ain't it 


good to be alive? 
—Baltimore Herald. 
—_——_—_-_ 0" 
Let the thirsty think 
What they say in Japan. 
“First the man takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes a drink. 
Then the drink takes the man.” 








The Brown Fence & Wire Co. - * Cleveland, 0. 
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fully tested. 





Only $12.35 per HP. 


THIS ENGINE 
——— 


Te FARM ENGINE THAT WORKS | 


Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—a regular glutton for work—simple, 
durable, powerful—four cycle, — feed, “7m 
and break ignition—every part in 
Guaranteed to ter a Rated HP. P. 
SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
8 Horsepower Detroit only. $98.75 
Serie — Write for big am nit bemmntee to-day 
ne roit es 
ENGINE WORKS 





FOUR » SIX TONS OF ALFALFA, 50 to 100 
to the acre 
Prait' 4 truck, opportunitic for the stock raiser and 
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to $500 an acre from 
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a year 
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ML Repair Wheels, $5.95; 


Sri WICKOR 


Y\y4 CARRIAGE WHEELS 


With Rubber Tires, a Tops, $6.50 ; Shafts, $2.10; 


recy $2.00; Ford Tops, $2 
ICKORY ® Free. Buy direct. Ask for catal 


FREICHT men ta 75 


STEEL TIRES 


HICKORY WHEELCO. 1103CSt 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 








In former years many farmers burned 
the corn stalks that were left on the 
ground during the winter, especially on the 
bottom land. This very wasteful habit 
has been stopped by many of our farmers, 
but some stil practice this old-time, im- 
provident habit. No farmer can afford 











ORCHARD 


CORN IN YOUNG 
to burn any kind of vegetable or forage 
material except noxious weeds or to des- 
troy insects. 

All plant food when it decays forms 
humus, which will improve any soil. You 
cannot make a soil rich without this humus. 
A ton of corn stalks contains more than five 


dollars’ worth of plant food, to say nothing 
of its humus-making value. If the stalks 
are in the way on the bottom land, hau 
them to a thin spot in some other ‘field. 
Don’t burn anything that will decay and 
improve your land.—F. H. Sweet. 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 


World’s Best 
Roofing ays 


Lightning-Proof, Fire-< 
Proof and Rust-Proot ¥ 
Edwards Tightcote Roof- 
ing can be bent, twisted 

or struck with lightning, 7 
and oaivanizing will notcrack £4 
orfiake. Bend it orhammer 77 
it, you can’t loosen or scale 
galvanizing. Thismeansan Sage 
everlasting galvanized roof- 


“PEO” Metal Shingles 


»g, a8 well as sides, rust-proof. One man can 
an mit. and nails only tools. Interlock—can’t 
come off —nail holes covered by upper laycr, Forever 
wind and weather proof—last as long as building. 

No Other Roofing Can 

Stand Our Tightcote Test 

ive iron-clad_ money-back guarantee that the 
peakis Tighcote Galvanized and Edwards Eltin 
Tightcote Process roofings are longest lived, safest 
and best on earth. Cost less touse than wood shin- 
Jes or any other roof. Most artistic. Sheets 5tol2ft, 

ong; covering width 24 ins, Eltin roofing 

ro siding in all Edward’s styles 

painted or unpainted. 


GARAGE $69.50 | 


Lowest price ever made on Ready- 
le, Fire- f Steel Garages. 


Made, 

3 i)l bri ] 
ae 0 Oe sk eomebe. 
Freight Prepaid borsst fanz 


roofing proposition ever made. We sell direct to you 
and save you all in-between dealers’ profits. We 
cannot quote prices here but if you will send for our 
FREE Roofing Book it will trove to_= 
our prices are lowest ever made for, 2 
World’s Best Roofing. Postal 
card brings Free Samples, Prices 
and Roofing Book No. 1154, 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1104 - 1154 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 

We Are Largest Manufacturers of 

Sheet Metal Products in the World 
4 
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=| These Young Trees 
are Protected 


Len | are safe from the attack of 
small animals that gnaw and kill. 
Don’t expose your young trees to 
iva the ravages of rodents. CELSIOR 
i) WI H placed around them will 
Ra . 744 make them safe. It is durable, galva- 
mete nized to prevent rusting and low in 

=I cost. Write for detailed information. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 
























‘DOMESTIC ButseR 


Anew enearer complete for any purpose, but in- 


dispensable for the man with a hillside orchard. 
Steel trame hangs 1 ft. from ground. Easily drawn; 
front wheels cure under for Short turning. Pump 
capacity, bs. 
Spray m 
eee meat oy in own The 

mestic ers n 
sed Our interesting booklet ns ep een ne 
ormation about ing,’’ con * 
dars, formulas ‘and other valuable information, 
Send for it and tell us your spraying n 
Also gasoline engixes and pumping outfits. 
DOMESTIC ENGINE & PMP CO. Shippensburg 

Box 500. Pa. 
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(<e » Gem Steam Cooker 


Cooks entire meal over one burner, 












BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 

backache, Send. for FREE analog. ie. B27 showing: low 
ice and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order gets cont 

Plt Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 
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x | Mrs. N. M. Ford of Mass. sends speci- 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Your peach ripens about with the Early 
Crawford or a little earlier. See what you 
can do to get some nursery interes in 
this variety to propagate it. Do not expect 
to make much money out of any new peach 
since there are so many valuable varieties, 
including the Hale peach and others which 
are similar to yours. 


——_0——_—_—_—_- 
The Making of Grape Juice 

In the September issue of the Fruit 
Grower particulars are asked about the 
manufacture of grape juice. Farmers 
Bulletin 175, ““Home Manufacture and Use 
of Unfermented Grape Juice,” published 
by the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., can be had free of charge and 
gives valuable information. We have 
made grape juice for our own use for many 
years as follows: 

Ten pounds of grapes, two quarts of cold 
water. Boil until soft. Strain through a 
sieve and then through fine cloths. Add 
three pounds of granulated sugar (less 
could be used) and boil five minutes. Bottle 
while hot in hot bottles. Seal air tight. 
to be a remarkably early, regular and pro- When serving we usually dilute with equal 
lific bearer.” — of water. Edgar Croasdale, 

Now that the cold storage of fruit is so Schenectady, N. Y. 
universal, it is really immaterial whether ———o———_ 

Plant Where the Air Flows 


the fruit of the apple be of an early or a 
late variety. There is no difficulty now in Jj jg g well-recognized fact, though one 
too often overlooked in selecting sites for 


having apples‘on one’s table the whole 
omall through, the late ripening sorts orchards, that cold air settles to the lower 
eeping until early summer. This is a8 Jevels. For this reason it is often colder at 
true of many cities, no doubt as it is of the lower elevations than it is at higher 
Philadelphia, where one could find apples points in the same locality. This is what 
of the winter sorts obtainable up to early js meant by “atmospheric drainage.” The 
summer. Then there is to be considered the occurrence of frost in low places when there 
vast extent of our country, with climates j, none on elevated areas is thus explained. 
from extreme cold to extreme heat, allowing For the same reason peach buds are often 
for the sending of early ripening fruits from winterkilled or the blossoms are injured by 
the South to the North. frost in the spring in low places when near-by 
_ The early ripening apple must be con- orchards on higher elevations are injured 
sidered as of minor importance considering mych less, or even escape entirely. Con- 
all things, and the one who plants largely sider the factor of air drainage when 
| of winter sorts will be the wiser. choosing a site for the orchard. 
| -_——_0o-—_—_—_—_——- 


| ee ee 
| Nectarines and Peaches on same Tree Gathering Nuts 
“Tt is a great year for beechnuts,” said 


Uncle John, as he came into the house. “I 
have been out in the woods beyond the 
pasture, and the nuts are just beginning 
to fall.” 

“Are they good to eat?” spoke up Philip. 

“Indeed they are,’ said Uncle John, 
laughing. “You ought to see how busy 
the squirrels are, storing away the beech- 
nuts for the winter. They know what is 


Philip put on his hat, and he and Uncle 
John tramped out across the pasture, and 
then up the long hill into the woods beyond. 
It was a crisp day and most of the leaves 
= fallen, and the fields were brown and 

are. 


Summer or Winter Apples? 

A circular of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has this to say of promising 
new fruits: ‘As the business aspects of 
fruit growing receive more definite recog- 
nition varieties will be planted more and 
more to meet particular conditions and for 
special rather than for general purposes, 
states the Agricultural Year Book in dis- 
cussing some promising new fruits. For 
instance, under present conditions one of 
the most important requirements of a 
winter apple in many sections is that it 
have good cold storage qualities. Summer 
apples were, for a long period, a minor 
commercial consideration, but for the past 
ten or fifteen years an important demand 
for them has developed in the eastern 
markets which has greatly stimulated the 
planting of early apple varieties in many 
sections where formerly they were little 
valued. The Eastman apple, now being 
cultivated in the upper Mississippi Valley, 
was planted and developed for the peculiar 
needs of this region, which is characterized 
by long, dry, cold winters. It has proved 





mens of nectarines that she states grew 
on a peach tree. One branch is loaded 
with fruit of this kind and all other branches 
have the ordinary peach, only small. She 
is interested to know what this is called, 
and why there should be such freaks. She 
has never seen anything like it before. 





Reply :—The smooth skinned peach which 
you send me, and which you say you picked 
from a peach tree which produces ordinary 
peaches, would be called a nectarine. The 
nectarine is simply a smooth skinned peach. 
It is remarkable that both the nectarine 
and peach should be produced on the same 








tree without budding or grafting. I never 
before heard of such a thing. It must be 
considered a freak of nature. 
———_d0—_—_—_— 
Seedling Peaches 


Mr. Chas. A. Green:— 
We have been recommend- 
ed to write to you regarding 
a home grown ch tree 
that is remarkable for bear- 
ing and size and quality 
offruit. This tree has been 
bearing three years and the 
fruit is in good condition 
at all times, indicating a 
sound healthy tree. 

Under separate cover via Parcels Post 
we are forwarding two sample peaches. 
You may be able to determine if this tree 
marks the beginning of a new variety and 
also if it would be of interest to you make 
an offer for the tree.—Mrs. G. J. Post, N. J. 


“There is a beech,” said Uncle John. 
“See how clean and smooth the bark is. 
It gleams like silver when the sun falls on 
it. No tree is more handsome and it grows 
int every part of the country.” 

They knelt down upon the leaves that 
covered the ground beneath the tree, and 
there the beechnuts were in abundance— 
little three-cornered nuts, most of them in 
prickly burs which were partly open, and 
within which the nuts grew in pairs. 

ee 
Keeping Cider Sweet 

Nothing commends itself more highly for 
this particular purpose than calcium sul- 
phite. This must not be confused with 
calcium sulphate or gypsum. The cider can 
be preserved just as it comes from the press 
or after it has undergone some fermenta- 
tion. For each gallon of cider dissolve one- 
eighth to one-fourth ounce of calcium 
sulphite or sulphite of lime in one quart of 
the cider to be preserved; add this solution 
to three quarts of cider making one gallon 
in all and mix thoroughly in the jug or 
cask. Allow it to stand for Pret days 
when it will be ready to bottle if it is so 
desired. The calcium sulphite costs about 
sixty cents a pound. 











Reply :—Thanks for the beautiful peaches 
which, owing to your careful packing, came 
in fine condition. They are very large and 
beautiful, deep yellow with red blush 
covering half of each peach. They are 
freestone. It is of the Crawford type, 
very heavy and juicy, resembling the Elberta 
somewhat in shape, but better in nny, 
though not quite as high quality as the best 
Early Crawford. These specimens from a 
tree that has never been budded or grafted, 
as well as other numerous specimens of 
seedling peaches sent us throughout ‘the finally broke after the bullet was some 

ast years, indicate that the peach is more distance from the stick—The “American 
ikely to reproduce itself or to give fine °Y: 
fruit from seedlings than are most other ° 
fruits. The strawbe is another fruit In order to discover whether the potatoes 
which is likely to uce fine specimens you are buying are good, cut one across, 
and valuable varieties from seed, and so is and if good the two parts will easily fit 


—0—_—_—_—_—_ 
In photographing a bullet passing through 
a stick, it was noticed that the bullet passed 
completely through the stick and was well 
on its way before the wood showed any 
signs of splintering. Then tiny splinters 
appeared, the stick began to split and 


—_—__—_0-—-——_—_——_ 
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“I Buy em by the Buckle” 









I just make sure 
that the word 
SHIRLEY is 
there—that means 
I get the real, 


The kind that keep your shoulders 
free for work or play, and give you 
solid comfort, style and long service. 
No imitation can fool you if you make sure that 
SHIRLEY is on the buckles. It’s on the striped 
“money-back” ticket, too. You'll get the biggest 
50 cents’ worth of suspender-satisfaction if you just 
Remember SHIRLEY! 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO., Shirley, Mass. 
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Now is the Shooter’s Time 
The call of the woods, the fields 
and the marshes is not to be denied. 


Get ready! See that your scatter~ 
gun is oiled and easy. Get shells 


loaded with 
SHOTGUN POWDERS 


Dupont :: Ballistite : Schultze 
Du Pont Black Sporting Powder 
Each has it ints—each has its 

friends b be be et rs get desired results 

if your aim is right. 
Write for booklet. 472-8 
E.1. Du Pont De Nemours & Company | 
Wilmington, Delaware 














efficient ev othing 
wear out or get out of order. Absoo 
uaranteecd. 


‘AGENTS MAKE $ 











the English Walnut. together again. 
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. Distribute 2000 
$250 for Reliable Man or Woman: 5 eo ies. Borax 
Powder with Soaps, etc.. in your town. No moncy or ex- 
perience needed. Y. WARD CO., 212 Institute, Chicago. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We have all kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
ness of body or limb. Our goods are extensively prescribed 


by physicians. sq 1011 Spring Garden St., 
Catalog free. FLAVELL’S puicAbELPHIA, PA. 

















S. M. Hess & Bro. 


(INC-) Room B 


4th & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SEND 10¢ i¢iscnivrion 10 THE 


Virsin; 
Prruit onl 


and Farmer 


This monthly journal is an authority on fruit growing 
and farming in the Appalachian Belt. Edited by Prof. 
W. B. Alwood, one of the country’s foremost Horticul- 
turists. 

Gov. Stuart of Virginia writing to Prof. Alwood. says: 
“1 know of no higher authority on this subject (fruit 
growing) than yourself.” 

“The Only FruitJournal in the Middle Atlantic 
\States.”°—Subscription 50c year. Advertising rates on 
request. 

VIRGINIA FRUIT-GROWER AND FARMER 
[Dept. A Charlottesville, Va. 














Not for sale in 

stores. A hosiery 

proposition that 

beats them all Your 

territory still open. Write 

quick for terms and free samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
170 Elk St. Dayton, Obie 














Earth doesn’t clog or stick in the 
Standard Earth Auger, gs easy; 
like boring a hole through soft pine 

with a brand new brace and 
bit. Digs wells, post-holes or 
holes for any purpose. 
STANDARD 
Well-Boring Outfit 

Digsa 40 ft. wellinone day. Will zo as 
deep as 100 ft. Pure sparkling water all the 
year round froma Standard Outfit’ well. 
Makc $20.00 a day boring wells for your 
neighbors. Your own well for nothing 
and the auger yours to dig any holes you 

’* want about the piace. Our illustrated 
* booklet telis you all about it. Enclose 2c 
stamp te cover postage. Write Vow. 

STANDARD AUGER CO. 
37-N West 34th St., Chicago, Ill. 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Cyrus Rice had for years enjoyed a pro- 
fitable monopoly of the hardware trade in 
a well-to-do town. 

Many a matron with a marriageable 
daughter, cast kindly glances toward the 
tall, broad-shouldered, likeable chap, ap- 
parently wedded to business. 

One morning he was mildly interested in 
signs of activity in a store opposite which 
had stood vacant for months. He saw a 
young woman—a stranger—flitting about 
directing the workmen. ‘Milliner, pro- 
bably,” he idly speculated. 

But when huge packing cases and crates, 
stenciled with the names of dealers well 
known to him, were hauled heavily into the 
place his indifference changed to sputtering 
indignation. 

‘Another hardware store, right under my 
very nose! Somenerve! Anda woman, too! 
She must be a coarse, mannish creature.” 

Encountering her from time to time he 
was forced to admit that the slim, blonde 
little lady with eyes blue as violets, appear- 
ed neither coarse nor mannish. Then, too, 
her name was Ruth—Ruth Maynard—and 
of all names Ruth is the least masculine. 

Nevertheless, her business methods were 
aggressive to a degree and she camped on 
her competitor’s trail relentlessly. For 
instance, if Cyrus advertised an ‘“‘Anniver- 
sary Sale of Cutlery,” smack in its teeth 
would come a ‘Sensational Clearance of 
Stock” across the way. 

Cyrus began to give more attention to 
his window display, found himself struggling 
to eclipse his rival’s catchy phrasing in the 
local papers. Do what he would, though, a 
perceptible share of the business he had for- 
merly considered his inalienable right, 
drifted steadily into the hands of the new- 
comer. His pride was sorely touched. 

In a desperate attempt to turn the tide 
he decided to feature some especially de- 
sirable article at such a loss as to preclude 


any come back from Miss Maynard. Ac- 


cordingly he announced a certain ’fireless 
cooker at “less than cost.’”” Contrary to 
custom, no challenging advertisement a 
peared in the forthcoming issues of the 
“Sentinel” and the “Citizen.” 

“Beat!” chortled Cyrus, reckoning with- 
out his host, for even as he laughed a letter 
from Ruth was on its way to every house- 
wife in town reading thus: 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Come in any day this week and try my 
roast turkey, vegetables, pudding and pies, 
all done to a turn in the very best fireless 
cooker on the market. 
this cooker at ‘less than cost,’ because it will 
pay for itself. It is a servant that works 
without wages.” 

“Looks like a millinery opening,” snorted 
Cyrus, watching the women flock to Miss 
Maynard’s culinary demonstration. 

The situation irritated him increasingly. 
Finally it became so unbearable that he 
wrote, offering to either buy her out or to 
sell out to her. “It is evident that two es- 
tablishments of identical character cannot 
continue to operate profitably,” he stated. 

Now the funny part is that instead of 
rejoicing and having drawn her enemy’s fire 
Ruth crumpled up into a forlorn heap and 
whimpered: “I don’t want to leave town 
and I don’t want to drive him away.” 
Then she went to the phone and asked Cyrus 
to call and discuss the matter. 

Curiously when C sat face to face 
with Miss Maynard in her cosey back 
office he discovered that his thoughts 
wandered willfully from prosaic details to 
blue eyes and fluffy hair. “Miss Maynard,” 
he blurted out impulsively, “I don’t see 
for the life of me how you ever choose such 
a mannish business. You seem so—so 
different.” 

Miss Maynard smiled demurely. ‘‘Per- 
haps it is queer, but I used to be in the office 
of a large hardware firm and it’s the only 
business I know anything about. It’s 
interesting selling any kind of goods, don’t 
you think? It was very stupid—writing 
pricelists of stoves and tacks and things,” 
she added pensively. 

This led Cyrus to relate some of his early 
experiences. “But I didn’t come over here 
to tell you the story of my life,” reverting 
briskly to the subject of their conference. 
“The question is—which one of us is going 
to sell out to the other?” 

Ruth tilted her head reflectively. “I 
can’t quite make up my mind—besides I’ve 
thought of another plan—it may not appeal 
to you at all—but you know when two firms 
consolidate they can have a finer store, 
larger stock, expand. * * * 





I am not offering S 


A Partnership Proposition 


Had anyone told Cyrus Rice that morn- 
ing that before nightfall he would have con- 
sidered the possibility of a partner—above 
all, a woman—he would have scorned the 
suggestion as insane. Yet he found himself 
responding enthusiastically ‘Capital ideal! 
I'll have my lawyer meet us here tomorrow 
and draw up a partnership proposition 
subject to our approval.” 

The following day Cyrus and Ruth were 
already in deep conversation when the 
lawyer arrived. Pen in hand, he seated 
himself at the desk ready to make note of 
the various conditions of the proposed 
agreement. 4 

“Have you taken an inventory of stock 
recently, Mr. Rice?” he inquired. 

“I do,” answered Cyrus with such a raptly 
preoccupied air that his questioner hid a 
chuckle behind his pudgy hand. 

Suddenly realizing his significant blunder, 
Cyrus, said something in an impetuous 
undertone that caused Ruth’s cheeks to 
glow like twin roses. 

The lawyer gathered up his papers and 
stuffed them into his green flannel bag. 
“Guess, I’ll run over to the office and 
dictate a few letters.” 

Cyrus and Ruth gazed at each other, 
blissfully oblivious of his remark. 

He halted in the doorway. “I’m going 
over to the office to dictate some letters,” 
he repeated. 

Getting no answer he tiptoed back to the 
desk and scribbled, “Better get a minister 
to draw up your partnership proposition. 


Later on, if you need the services of a ; 


lawyer you’ll find me doing business at the 
old stand.—Boston Post. 


Hi ! | 
ml 


“Sir, I wish to marry your daughter, 
usan.” 


“You do, eh? Are you in a position to 
support a family?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 
” “Better be sure of it. There are ten 


of us.’ 
_——_0-—_—_—_ 


Golden Sweet Apples 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—About a 
year ago you recalled personal reminiscence 
of a childhood spirit spent upon the farm, 
and among the scenes incident of that life. 
You still recalled a certain Golden Sweet 
tree which contributed to your childish 

leasure. I believe you stated that you 
fad not seen any of these apples for years. 

Am sending you by parcel post a few 
specimens from our own trees which are 
known to us by the name of Golden Sweets. 

Please accept same, with compliments of 
one of your most appreciative readers.— 
S. S. Harris, Pa. 


Reply:—Accept thanks for the fine 
specimens of Golden Sweet apple which you 
so kindly sent me. These are the second 
lot of specimens I have seen in many years. 
The conical ones are, as I remember, the 
shape of those I ate so freely in my child- 
hood, but yours are doubtless correctly 
named. 

Sweet apples are more nourishing food 
for cattle and swine or sheep than are sour 
apples, at least this has been my opinion. 

I still consider this a valuable variety, 
though it would be more valuable if it 
were bright red in color. I have not seen a 
tree of this variety for over forty years. 


——_—_0O—-——>>—"—"——~ 


Thanksgiving 
Thank God every morning that you have 
something to do. Being forced to work 
and do your best, will breed in you Temper- 
ance, Self-control, Diligence, Strength of 
Will, Content and a hundred Virtues which 
the idle will never know.—Kingsley. 


NOVEMBER 


NEW YORK STATE FIRST IN FRUITS 


So Declares Secretary of State Hugo— 
Niagara Pioneers’ Association 
Holds Annual Picnic 


“There is no state or county where cop. 
ditions are more favorable or where the 
fruit growing industry is so firmly esta}. 
lished as this,” declared Francis M. Hugo 
secretary of state, before the Niagara 
County Pioneer’s Association, hotel at 
Olcott Beach for its thirty-eighth annua] 

icnic. ‘Soil, climate and proximity to the 

st markets of the world are yours, and it 
only remains for your growers to apply their 
knowledge and efforts to succeed.’ 

In support of this assertion, Secre 
Hugo cited the lastest statistics, showing 
that the value of all fruit grown in this 
state in 1910 exceeded $25,000,000, of which 
$18,000,000 represented orchard fruj 
$4,000,000 grapes and $3,000,000 sm 
fruits such as berries. ‘New York state 
ranks first,” explained Mr. Hugo, “in the 
growing of pears, quinces, apples, r; 
berries, currants and nursery products, It 
also stands first of the northern group of 
states in the growing of peaches, and ex- 
cluding California, the Empire. state pro- 
duces nearly 50 per cent. of the entire 
grape crop in the country.” 

“New York state has always led in the 
apple production for which the soils here 
are unsurpassed, the crops in this state 
being more reliable than elsewhere. More- 
over, this state holds first place in the 
number of bushels of fruits of all kinds which 
is exceeded only by California where the 
immense prune industry swells the total 
output of fruit products.” 

———_0—_—_—_ 
How We Got the Strawberry 


‘‘When the first man was created and a 
mate was given to him, they lived together 
happily for a time, but ‘then began to 
quarrel, until finally the woman left her 
husband and started off. toward the Sun 
land in the east. The man followed alone 
and grieving, but the woman never looked 
behind. Finally the Sun took pity on the 
man and asked him if he were still angry 
with his wife. He said he was not, and then 
the Sun asked him if he would like to have 
her back again, to which he eagerly an- 
swered yes. 

_ “So the Sun caused a patch of the finest 
ripe huckleberries to spring up along the 
ath in front of the woman, but she 

y. Further on he put a clump of black- 
berries, but these also she refused to notice. 
Other fruits, one, two and three, and then 
some trees covered with beautiful service 
berries were placed beside the path to 
tempt her, but she still went on until 
suddenly she saw a patch of large F 
strawberries, the first. ever known. 
stopped to gather a few to eat, and as she 
picked them she chanced to turn her face 
to the west, and at once the memory of her 
husband came back and she found herself 
unable to go on. . She sat down, but the 
longer she waited the stronger became her 
desire for her husband, and at last she 
gathered a bunch of the finest berries and 
started back along the path to give them to 
him. He met her kindly and they went 
home together. 

This legend about the strawberry is an 
Indian myth, and is taken from a report of 
the American Bureau of Ethnology. 


——_Oo-——_——_ 


Apple Crop in Ontario 

United States Consul Felix S. S. Johnson, 
stationed at Kingston, Ontario, has fur- 
nished Daily Commerce Reports a summaty 
of fruit. conditions in. the province of 
Ontario. He finds the crop alba ligh 
especially in western Ontario. Kast. 
Toronto conditions are said to be a 
satisfactory. Between Toronto and Hamil- 
ton the yield will be the lightest for several 
yeats. ‘In’the Niagara district, which is 
a continuation of the western New York 
fruit belt, conditions are less favorable than 
in June. The present estimate for this 
section is. about 40 per cent.: of a full crop. 
In eastern Ontario the quality is said to 
excellent and*the crop about 50 per cent. 
of normal. 

_—o—-——_—_ 


A one-time duke of Brittany boasted 
that his most’ valuable asset was an un 
light toe on the seacoast. 4 
wea! salvaging Pg ay mow 
paballl is the case of the farmer who ae 
a mudhole in the road near his home a0 
charged motorists $5 apiece to pull them out. 
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Green Offers You 


excellent values in Trees and Plants for your orchard 


or garden. 


Make up your Spring planting list now. Get our 
catalog and see our big values in mew fruits and the 
standard varieties. You should have the following 
new valuable fruits which we have introduced: 


VAN DEMAN PEACH 


Earliest yellow flesh freestone. 


SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY 
Largest, highest quality, most productive. 


SWEETHEART STRAWBERRY 
Most productive of all. 


DIPLOMA CURRANT 


Largest currant known, high quality. 


RED CROSS CURRANT 


Enormously productive, sweet, large. 


BOSC PEAR 
Highest quality, beautiful, most produc- 
tive; Not new, but seldom offered to you. 


Everything for Fruit Garden and Orchard 


CS aaa Fl Se A CO ail 


For over thirty-six years we have been large grow- 
ers and sellers direct to the planter of Good Trees, 
Plants and Vines. Make your plans now to plant 
Green’s Trees next spring. 


Your catalog sent only on application. 


++ + 


Green’s Nursery Company 
91 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Bartlett Pear Tree in Bloom Gooseberries Planted in Young Pear Orchard 











Green's Diploma Gurrants as Fillers in Plum Orchard 





Dust Sprayiag a Large Apple Orchard 











Green's Apple Trees Bear Early 
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1,000,000 More 


AY Fevelcare FARMERS 


TO BUY NOTHING BUT BARGAINS!!! 


eed §=6Will YOU Be One of pe po nny bog 105 
ie oe: The New Million? 


Cap. 31-2 Bois. 
Good tron plage but ate 
a Sa 
eens picts ie ! 
Complete es A multitude of Farm Folks have found profit 
Larger sizes os and Toa and satisfaction in dealing direct with us on our famous 
P-R-I-C-E W-R-E-C-K-I-N-G Plan, From coast to coast we 
Mixed Wire are known to an army of wise buyers, whose favor we earned 
Nails *°° 138" by the money we saved them. These are our regular cus- 
tomers—old farm friends, who are firmly bound td us by many 
years’ experience of our fair treatment, truthful advertising (with table, but no saw). 
guaranteed “a nde at and reliable goods. one need no reminder of the benefits Bing many itke values a i, . ” ‘Skeny other 
grade f we offer; THEY KN time, aber, | and money saving ices at savings that will positty 
Golden jen oak cca ‘ > : purpele®, 2 Order ‘‘yours’’ today or write for complete’ Barzan 
90. Pri 


Lot No, 5-T-902. But there are still many who remain in the y | irises Send for it today! Order by Lot No. 8T4 


old yy | were A aS who have ve t lea —— Pom entestens, ad- 
t -acte D offers over Stores 
and Mail Order Hou WAL Heating Plants Shingle Bargains 
jo. P-923. 
Priced Low 


mammoth 4 
For these we head this page: - 
in, +S 6-2, 16 in. 
Washington red 


wood sawing one of these 
se-- ~date outfits. , Son of heavy 
h . extra well braced and 
bolted: arranged for long poles or 
regular cordwood. Saw guard ad- 
justs for saws 20 to 30 inches 





Bargain Closet 
Outfit $9.98 


Elegant, low tank 
closet outfit of 








d Mail Order Houses. 
100,000 MORE FARMERS TO BUY NOTHING BUT BARGAINS!” 
Listen! Cet this straight: Everything we sell is 
@ guaranteed bargain or money-back. We buy nothing dn the regular Voucanqootiytornt 
high-class, , le mw prods. oft ved Frith the nll wer Fe pens 
les, etc., Our uations buying sorvioh- Warm air as low 
7 power gives us the first “= ¥ an choice of = *, the country’s Bf, $67, pal My $i34and 
th 12 in. Height 24M merchandise at these big bargain events. Send} for our Free Heating Bod 


Lot No. T-38. 
— las we buy—bargains only—nothi 
WALL BOARD SNAPE eee der cammoth “PRICE WHUCKER” Coane sents | Sturdy Hog Troughs S90 


op 5 ins in sverything for Home, Personal and Farm use. Will 
100 ) $a. ft. Bp,00 Mr. - r, be one of the new million to send for this big free 
book? Why continue paying regular store and mail KF Prices when 


Fos “e Rano 
ashington red cedar ehingi 
Absolutely clear. Per 1,000, $3.27.” 


Sieg 














Spl yal 


-U-8-T-I-N-G Plan? 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


(HARRIS BROS. CO., OWNERS) 








$1.66 56 of epiezas you can 60 easily save @ lot more money on our P-B-I-C-E sifcred Lc rbee 


Foll Fim bath 


eet Ph bear trimmin, 


nic! re ‘Dated 








Wonderful Savings Zp For Home Galldord 


Acres of Material In This Home $759 


$239 Buy a Whole Car of Brand New 
Up-to-Crade, Good Quality Lumber 


= = To quickly introduce our mammoth new DIRECT-TO- 
——eee=— YOU Lumber Manufacturing Plant at rr Missis- 
sippi, we make this exceptional offer: whole car 
brand new lumber for only $239.00! Hit stick menre 
anteed good quality, strictly up to grade. Immediate 
shipments. If you can’t Use a whole car, have your friends 
Pol join you and save extra on freight. For a car load or less, send 
4 Big Shipping Points Tight now for our Lowest Wholesale DIRECT-TO-YOU Lumber 
Centrally Located Bargain Price List and get our freight prepaid price on every 
expense item of Lumber and Building Material before you buy, 
will ship from "chi We do not require “cash with order", but give you privilege of 
inspection before you pay. Who else will o this? Weare not 
afraid of our material. So if you expect to. build a house, barn 
or any structure, send at once for our DIRECT-TO-YOU Lumber 


Bulld your home “THE HARRIS WAY.’ 
Thousands of Home Lovers have proved our 
time-tried methods; the one sure, short cut 
to satisfaction! “THE HARRIS WAY” has 
@ definite meaning all its own. It is original 
es —_— u etter—* tg tr ee ethers. E 
means exnerien ce—Spec 
~—Free $10,000.00 Plan B i —Free Blue Prints—better en sen- & 
eibly cut-to-fit at a Re us saving—elimination of all waste. 

SEND FOR FREE. $10,000.00 PLAN BOOK. 
ne (00 Matern Harris Homes, with floor plans, descriptions, 


Shows how to 6 gave big ——4 
x Bungalows, Duplex Cot 
This Plan Book is invaluable to any one who expects to build @ 


, and how to erect th 


Barn. Shows meee designs of Barn Buil 
rite for this Book today. 


low bargain prices. We have good lumber as low as $12. @ Harris way” at @ tremendous saving. 


I Send Your Lumber Bills to Us—NOW : Build Your Home “The Harris Way” | 
aera Sale of |Unbeatable Low Fencing Prices!l] 


Price List, and take immediate Ee of these wonderfully 








srs: 


G Strong Fencing, Per Rod 15c 
Buys Metal $ 25 B u y Ss Get Our RU Ni ELY again our extensive operations and ton 
= GALV. ant enab. us to quote heretofore unheard of low 
ROOFING ° MERCHANDISE [2225 0950S sie, BES oe or ene re ve 
cen 0 own price. é! en g for and a apes arm je 
<ab.oan Pereteh Covcupated. NOx; EE ee og a 
tal ceiling plates at lowest ot neices — —x ma No. . Same as above, exc 
from § 970 per sq square up, and Galvanized from 62.25 per square up. ow gooent nt gigantic purchase of the |. — $196. —. ~f r-] #! * non Our FR ow 2 tells more. ee qostion, 1 
Ly us your rgene | needs! jo} our opinion. Ltt Bn. rite ry — A Electric Light Pla: be. eb age 
kind of building, exact d ns of roof, when am ie nts, 
Siz; and our Hoofing Experts will tell you exactly how Huskers, Corn Shellers and Hay Balers Galvanized Fence-Wire $1.13 Per 100 Lbs. 
much to buy, 4 selection, exact cost, full direc- Huskers, Corn Shellers and Hay ers Smooth galvanized wire. A handy and positive 
tions for laying, etc. necessity about the farm. Stitable for fences, stay wires, grape 
vines and all purposes for which wire is generally used. Put up 
in rolls of irregular lengths ranging from 50 to 250 feet. This 


low price is for 100 pounds of our No. 9 gauge, Ly t standard size 
in dem in this lot at 
Galvanized 


yonoent, Ready Roofing 40c 


We recognize no competition on roofing! Our 4 40-a0re ath 
lant contains gigantic stocks of dependable roofing of every kind at and. We have every desired 
prices absolutely slaughtered. Our AJAX Brand Rubber “Surface se eae | derful br tained prices, Order by Lot No. €-37. 
Ready Roofing, put QP - and three pieces to with a Ib, 
nails and cement; ly 40¢; t Dy 750; 2 ply 86e: 3 = 962. 
or Gray Siate—2 and three pieces to roll, 96¢; $3'S ter qual- 
ity, $1.16. Bed or Gray Slate Coated a $2.50 per 
square. We have other grades at proportionately low prices. 


ray "Send fet for 
SAMPLES OF EVERY KIND fi at pi 








Barbed Wire Less —— 2c Per Rod 


Rumely-Olds soe eee See on reels 
pon oy a borne cose ope sur pelt barga briepoets err tae tert 


Positively the greatest engine values ever offered. 


yoo ae \ ETL aa 
= Here's your chance to own a famous ELV OLDS 
_— G ag Bh y* mere fracti of its real wi 
mw X ail this 4 Quacling osine for s mere, fracion of, te iw 
ove 


It 3s yF- 
oS f x licity, —_ of tion, di abit 
Cou on , we do— for, power, cimplily ty its, ease of operation, durability and 

ae p Y nothing but <a NEVER BEFORE SUCH AN OFFER BY US 
here’s the N oe a) 4 /t We believe in truthful advertising. We have t bullt our 


BARGAINS. , : truthful statements. An army of satisfied customers 
entering Byer racpaney often prs feats fap engine Puree ot 
wedge te big A Don’t pay reg- A BIG SAVING ON THE RICHT ENCINE 
savings—Drive 
i home—NOW! 


ular prices for le. Us se cea act as woscan save yous wad of money “All Geert 1-2 to GS 1, Pra ation| 

thing you need. | SUES) 82 BS esis sat eae sie es p= 

=... RUMELY ELECTRIC | This big & 
——— lage Cuttors/Rumely Feed MIllS| vight Piants jen [BOOK FREE 
———— ee” : Bag Our Mammoth 


, ' : a . iy Mile: Catalog oe 7a 
-_ . ° ' atalog con ,* 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Dept. fT 3 Chicago tee : smetehe 835 000 Bargain Offers; 
- ; A greatest everything for farm, 
Send me free of cost the catalogs checked. ; 
Rumely 


home and personal use 
at tremendous save 

Merchandise 

Wire and 


en 
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Cr 


- m; 
can’t be beat for 
e + —— ease 
Of operation an econ: “Rumely 
tts. Special b a Ae ts t Plant me saa 
Pigs easbe-be hour, sei feature of grinding cob corn fae 


as nee, sal mer 4” Fall Bnei 
Six inch Or - generator; 
orn of OES, one 2 ell: Tin_magneta;"abunt, woun yoit 
q meter, amp, ter 
WD cccsncestsssasiprindesionesatailils Md oe ee ae wocher Standard fined bt | & 
Address 170-800-500 light outhts. Order by 46T87- 


men House Wrecking Co. ¢ 


PATS ye” 


et 


est cutter e bargain j yet! 
machi 


pence Ramely- Rumely- 
cor th a bP i and built. 



































35th and Iron Sts. 
CHICAGO 





